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After the previous meeting of this Association, which | 
was unable to attend, our Secretary ifformed me that you 
had decided to ask me to deliver a paper on jurisprudence 
at the next meeting. Before deciding on the line I would 
take, I was informed by two friends that while it was a 
most interesting subject it also was a most dangerous one, 
as when dealing therewith one was liable to give offence 
to a fellow member. I would be very sorry if any remarks 
of mine should be taken as a personal attack on anyone; 
in fact, if I thought it, I should have refused to address 
you on the subject. 

From what I can gather, and from a little that I have 
seen some years ago, it seemed to have been the correct 
thing for witnesses on opposite sides to develop a marked 
antipathy to their opponents. To-day I am not troubled 
by this old standard, as for many years I have had the 
pleasure of meeting the professional witnesses together 
in one witness room and having a miniature associa- 
tion meeting, discussing various subjects but leaving the 
case in dispute aside. 

Now I may as well confess to you that I had an ulterior 
motive when I accepted your invitation to deliver an address 
on this subject, which is, that I hoped to get some informa- 
tion from you as to the lines on which it should be taught 
t>» our students. Some of you may be aware that this 
subject has been added to the final year, but so far no 
details as to the standard of examination have been issued. 
I would, therefore, like you to cast your memories back 
particularly to your younger days, when the knowledge 
you now possess was gained along the hard road of 
experience. The subject was not taught, there were no 
books upon it and you had no one to guide you past the 
pitfalls that everyone of us at some time or other must 
have fallen into. 

For some years I have been giving a short course on this 


subject, and to-day I intend to place before you for your - 


consideration a condensed review of these lectures. 
EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS OR CERTIFICATES. 


Thoroughness is to be the guiding line, no matter whether 
it be an examination as to soundness, alleged poisoning, 
accidents, meat inspection, post-mortem examination, 
alleged cruelty, etc. A hurried, careless, or non-exhaustive 
eyamination maey prove fatal to your client, as an error 
of this type can seldom be rectified. 

The certificate or report should be correctly drawn up, 
as one must remember that this report may be demanded 
to be read in Court, and any looseness will readily be used 
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against you by the opposing lawyer in cross-examination. 
Every detail, no matter how trivial, should be noted, and 
nothing left to one’s memory. 

It may be that after an examination we find that we are 
unable to support the side that has called us in; in such 
a case we should make this clear in our report or at a 
consultation with the lawyer, and not wait until we are 
in the witness box, when we will most certainly damage 


the case, under cross-examination. 
INSURANCE CLAIMS. 


in recent years examinations of alleged injured animals, 
under a third-party claim policy, have largely increased, 
due, in my opinion, to the increase in motor traffic. 

The point I wish to raise here is, should the insurance 
veterinary surgeon meet the attending veterinary surgeon 
when making an examination of this class? My personal 
opinion is that he should, for two reasons—firstly, because 
it tends to a better relationship, and secondly, because at 
the consultation the veterinary surgeons are more likely 
to agree on the estimate as to the amount of damage, or 
the prospects of recovery. If for some reason the attending 
veterinary surgeon is not present at the examination, the 
insurance surgeon should never interfere with the treatment 
of the case, as it is a gross breach of professional etiquette 
‘co do so, and further, he may make his clients liable by 
his action. : 

In all examinations errors of omission or commission 
may prove fatal to what might otherwise have ended in a 
successful result. Failure to do something that we ought 
t> have done, or doing something that we ought not to have 
done may damage our case. For example, failure to take 
samples of organs or material for special examination, 
must handicap a side, when the opposing parties have 
done so. 

Positive v. Negative Evidence.—I have a firm belief that 
the side that can show positive evidence as to the existence 
of a certain condition is in a much stronger position than 
ihe side that siniply says ‘‘ I did not see ’’ or ‘* I do net 
helieve.’’ This type of evidence, if omitted at the time, 
can rarely be produced at a later date. 

Circumstantial Evidence.—This type of evidence may or 
may not be correct, but in many cases it will take very 
strong positive evidence to rebut it. 


Court PROCEDURE 


Students should be taught how they should conduct 
themselves in Court, when replying to the examination 
by their own lawyer, the cross-examination by the opposi- 
tion, or to questions from the Bench. Flippancy, hedging, 
or showing anger, will certainly bring a sharp reprimand 
from the Bench. 

I have read that a professional expert should regard 
himself as an assessor for the assistance of the Court, 
rather than as a witness for one side or the other; or, as 
another party put it, we are there as witnesses, not as 
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counsel, the only persons who can take sides there. This, 
to me, seems to be somewhat idealistic, because I have 
the honest belief that if a man is not convinced that the 
side he is appearing for is the correct one and prepared 
to prove the correctness of that opinion, he should not be 
there. In cross-examination, a witness would look foolish 
who was prepared to ceny a condition which was paten: 
t> everyone, because it had been put by the .opposing 
counsel; on the other hand, in the face of a_ stiff cross- 
examination, he must be prepared to defend the evidence 
he gave in his examination-in-chief. Certainly, the witness 
who impresses the Bench with the idea that he is not 
a partisan, but rather that he wishes to assist the Court 
in arriving at a correct decision, makes the ideal witness. 

While it may seem absurd to you, they must understand 
and distinguish between evidence given on matters of 
fact and matters of opinion, also how to deal with the 
hypothetical question that is frequently put by the bland, 
kindly type of lawyer. 

There is also another type of lawyer who demands that 
the answer shall be either ‘* yes ’’ or “‘ no *’ to his question, 
when to do so may not be the truth, unless it can be 
accompanied by an explanation. 

In Scotland, as you are aware, witnesses are not allowed 
into court until they have given their own evidence, with 
one exception, viz., professional witnesses may, by per- 
mission of the Court, listen to the evidence of the experts 
on the opposite side, but have frequently to retire while their 
own professional witnesses are giving evidence, if they 
have not given their own. 

Occasionally one is approached by the solicitor on the 
other side to give him what is termed in Scotland a 
precognition, and one is at a loss how to deal with this 
request. To such a request I was instructed by my own 
solicitor to reply that ‘‘ matters of fact he already knew 
from his own witnesses and that regarding matters of 
opinion I was unable to speak, as these were reserved for 
the party who had employed me.”’ 


WARRANTY AND REPRESENTATION. 


While differentiation between these two largely enters 
into the domain of a lawyer, we must be able to differen- 
tiate, in practice, either when making a private purchase 
or at a public sale. 

I have read that one is responsible for a representation 
when it can be proved that the party making it knew 
it to be untrue, but in a warranty whether he knew it 
or not. ‘There is also a fine point for legal minds—when 
does a representation amount to an implied warranty? 
For example, cattle may be sold as having recently passed 
the tuberculin test, and the purchaser believes he is buying 
animals warranted to pass the test. <A recent House of 
Lords decision has laid it down that they were not war- 
ranted to pass on retesting by the purchaser. 

A warranty may be either general or limited. A good 
example of a limited warranty is the one frequently used 
at sales: ** warranted a good worker and sound of wind.” 
The warranty is limited to what is specified, and rejection 
for other causes not allowed. In Scotland the standard 
case is a Court of Session decision in Cranston against 
Mallow & Leon, where an animal sold with this warranty 
was rejected for stringhalt, but the Court held the animal 
to conform to the warranty given. 
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Definition of a good worker: An animal fit and willing 
to do the work that an animal of his type was intended 
to do by nature or specified in the warranty. We have 
frequently to remind our clients that rejection of an animal 
purchased must be done within the period of trial specified, 
and not one minute later. Other sales insist on the return 
of the animal rejected by a certain hour on a certain date. 

Clients have sometimes to be instructed that they can 
neither work nor sell an animal after rejection. 

It is impossible to deal with the various Rules of Sale 
in operation throughout the country, but intending pur- 
chasers should acquaint themselves with the rules govern- 
ing the sale they are attending. For example, at Lanark 
there is a rule that allows of the rejection of an animal, 
after the period of trial has expired, provided the rejection 
is made on the grounds of a radical defect in constitution 
not visible during the days of trial. This condition was 
probably intended to deal with affections such as shivering, 
megrims, staggers, etc. Recently this rule .was tested 
in two cases, one in Perth, in which a stallion was rejected 
because he refused to serve mares; the Court upheld this 
rejection: another in Stirling Court, where a colt became 
lame due to a split in the wall becoming infected and 
the animal turned lame; rejection was disallowed. 

Temporary affections, which could probably be put right 
with a little care and attention, may be a cause for rejec- 
tion, as a man is not supposed to buy a patient. For 
example, an animal suffering from a slight sore throat 
at the time of purchase, might easily be cured in a few 
days, or the affection develop into a more serious condition. 

Regarding the further examination as to soundness 
of a horse suffering from sore throat, I make it a point not 
to test the animal for his wind, as not only might it prove 
dangerous to the animal, but it might quite possibly 
cause one to reject him as a roarer. 

On that question that crops up so frequently in our 
examination in court—viz., how long has the condition 
or affection been in existence ?—I find it impossible to lay 
down any definite rule or method by which one can estimate 
the period of existence of the various ailments on which 
one may be called upon to give an opinion. 


ACTIONS FOR NEGLIGENCE. 


Students should be made aware that unless they show 
reasonable care and skill they may lay themselves open 
to an action for damages. Persons calling themselves 
specialists might reasonably be supposed to possess a 
higher degree of skill than an ordinary practitioner. 


Various ACTS AND ORDERS. 


On this subject I can specially advise the perusal of the 
‘* Handbook for Veterinary Surgeons,’’ by Dr. Bullock, our 
Registrar. The practitioner should familiarise himself with 
the terms of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 
Dangerous Drugs Acts, The Anzsthetic Acts, Public Health 
Act (certain sections), Milk and Dairies Act, Coal Mines 
Act, Tuberculosis Order, Horse Breeding Act and the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act. 


Discussion. 


Mr. J. D. Pottir thanked Professor Robb for his very 
important address. The subject had not received enough 
attention in the past; every veterinary surgeon had just 
had to find out the procedure and the pitfalls as he went 
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along. An official course of instruction in jurisprudence 
was much needed. 

(hey should all acquaint themselves with the constitution 
of courts-of-law, and with legal procedure. Mr. Pottie 
did not think that the terms of the oath “to tell the 
whole truth, etc.,’’ were possible of accomplishment. A 
witness could not tell the whole truth unless he knew 
every fact concerning a case. Much better as a form of 
cath would be something like this: ‘* | swear by Almighty 
God that I will tell the truth as far as I am able in this 
case.”’ 

There were various Acts which concerned them as veterin- 
ary surgeons, with which they should make themselves 
familiar, as well as with rules of sale and all matters of 
warranty. 

Mr. J. GaRtTSHORE Scott said he felt some diffidence in 
addressing them, who were experts in their own line. It 
might seem elementary, but it was worth emphasising 
that their ¢uty as professional witnesses was not to win 
their case, but to tell the truth, and it was not a lawyer’s 
duty to make witnesses tell lies, but to elicit the truth from 
them. An astute cross-examiner would always ‘“ get ”’ 
the witness who had something to conceal. 

Where there was 4 prospect of litigation in connection 
with their cases they should always make full notes. It 
Was not necessary, however, to put everything they saw 
in their official reports; whatever bore on the point at issue 
was sufficient. 

Definitions were of the utmost importance. In regard 
to litigation, he wished that there might be more co- 
operation between the veterinary and legal professions, for 
each could learn much from the other, to their mutual 
benefit. 

Mr. J. McDoucatt said that he rose only to congratulate 
Professor Robb on his most excellent paper. His own 
experience was that in court cases it was not necessary 
to worry about what one had to say, the thing to worry 
about was what the opposition might say. 

Professor W. M. MitcHeE.vi said that the purely legal 
side of this question had never had great attention from 
him. After all, that was a lawyer’s business, and he 
echoed Mr. Gartshore Scott’s plea for closer co-operation 
between the legal profession and themselves. 

Litigation was not confinéd to horse cases: they might 
find themselves involved in cases concerning other domesti- 
cated animals, or wild animals in captivity in zoological 
gardens and the like. The main thing was to make 
a thorough examination and get all the facts, and there 
was nothing to fear. It was very important to take full 
notes. 

When inthe witness-box they should remember that 
they were veterinary surgeons, and not advocates or judges. 

He wished to ask if Professor Robb approved of the 
scheme for the description of horses recommended by the 
R.C.V.S. For himself, he did not think the scheme would 
prove workable in Scotland. 

In one thing he was disappointed. He had hoped the 
essayist would put hefore them a definite outline of a 
course of jurisprudence for incorporation in the syllabus 
of the R.C.V.S., but the hope was not fulfilled. More- 
over, he had looked forward with pleasure to the possibility 
of having a good, healthy row with Professor Robb, which 
they could both enjoy thoroughly at the time and laugh 
over heartily afterwards, but here again he was dis- 
appointed. Regretfully he must confess that he agreed 
with practically everything that Professor Robb had said. 

Mr. W. GarDNER, in a racy speech, expressed his pleasure 
at listening to Professor Robb. He would like to impress 
on their younger friends the great maxim ‘“‘ Never go to 
Court to win a case, but to tell the truth.”’ 

Major J. G. McGrecor, alluding to an incident related 
by a previous speaker, said he wished to impress it on his 
listeners that no one was entitled to dig up the buried 
carcass of an animal without a licence from the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

He agreed that it was highly important to collect all 
the facts of a case, but facts were only a preliminary to 
the opinion which was based on them, and every bit as 
much care should be devoted to the building up of that 
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opinion. They could not be cross-questioned on matters 
ot fact, but they could and would be on matters of opinion. 

The Justice of Peace Courts, before which many of their 
cases came, were on the whole very unsatisfactory. Cases 
should all be heard by judges versed in the law and ex- 
perienced in the weighing of evidence. Records of important 
cases which concerned the profession should be filed in 
veterinary libraries for reference. ; 

Professor G. W. Weir expressed admiration for the 
pluck shown by Professor Robb in undertaking to speak on 
this difficult subject, and for his ability in doing it so well. 

He, himself, had been Veterinary Surgeon to the West 
oi Scotland S.P.C.A. for 25 years and that, of course, 
involved much court work. He did not feel the disinclina- 
tion which many veterinary surgeons had for going to 
court; in fact, he rather liked that part of the work. 

Compared with earlier times he found it was rare 
now for veterinary surgeons to take part in the defence 
of cruelty cases. He was glad that was so, for he could 
assure them that cruelty prosecutions were not instituted 
without sufficient grounds. One thing he had always set 
before him as a principle in such cases, and that was 
never to exaggerate. 

It was not a veterinary surgeon’s duty to build up a 
case for a lawyer, but to assist him by advice on veterinary 
matters. 

Repry. 

Professor Ropp said he was much gratified by the interest 
which had been evoked by his paper. The subject was 
so huge that he had te condense greatly what he would 
have liked to say, and many matters that were entitled 
to consideration had to be passed over altogether. There 
had not been much adverse criticism, but all who had 
spoken had given the benefit of their own experiences. He 
had considered the advisability of drawing up a draft 
syllabus of jurisprudence, but thought it better to give an 
outline of the subject, illustrating his points by referring 
to cases in which he himself had already being engaged. 

Regarding Professor Mitchell’s question about the des- 
cription of horses, he would say that whether the scheme 
as drawn up by a Committee of the R.C.V.S. was ideal 
or not, something more definite than the usual practice 
was needed. Foreign buyers demanded it. Perhaps noth- 
ing less than sketches of body markings would give 
complete satisfaction. 

He agreed with Major McGregor that it would be much 
better if all their cases came before professional judges. 

In the main he agreed with what Professor. Weir had 
said about cruelty cases, though occasionally, he thought, 
an official of the Society for prevention showed rather more 
zeal than judgment. 

He was glad they had had that opportunity of discussing 
the whole subject. Before long it would take an important 
place in their curriculum, and a discussion of the practical 
points at this stage was useful. 


National Cattle Breeders’ Association. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee held at 
12, Hanover Square, London, a communication was read 
from the Ministry of Agriculture stating that it is not 
possible to say what action the Ministry may eventually 
vecide to take re bovine tuberculosis, but that the resolution 
passed at the annual general meeting will receive the fullest 
consideration in any scheme which may be formulated later. 
A letter was read from the Railway Clearing House express- 
ing regret that the Railway Companies are unable to see 
their way to allow men accompanying animals to sales to 
travel free. The Committee discussed the provisions of 
the Licensing of Bulls Bill, which is now in the Committee 
stages in the House of Lords, and instructed the Secretary 
to communicate to the Minister of Agriculture the Com- 
nvittee’s views on certain amendments to the Bill. The date 
of the annual general meeting of the Association was fixed 
for Wednesday, May 6th next. 
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William Tyson Kendall and his Life 
Work.*t 


By W. A. N. Robertson, D.V.Sc. 


Director, DIvIsION OF VETERINARY HyGIENE, COMMON: 
WEALTH DepakIMENT OF HEALTH. 


We have met to-night to honour one to whom great 
honour is due, and while I personally appreciate the honour 
I have to perform of telling you of the life and work of 
William Tyson Kendall, I feel that my efforts will not 
do justice to so great a man and gentleman, who so 
thoroughly fills Huxley’s definition, that ‘‘ Thoughtfulness 
for others, generosity and sclf-respect are the qualities 
which make a gentleman or lady, as distinguished from 
the veneered article which commonly goes by that name.’’ 
William Tyson Kendall possesses these qualities to the 
full. 

Far too often we are api to assume credit to ourselves 
for any success which we achieve in life and to forget 
the ladder by which we climb; 1] desire here and now to 
admit that any success which I can claim in my life and 
profession, is due to the man whose work is to be remem- 
bered for all time by the foundation of this Oration. How 
much I owe him and how much Australia is indebted to 
him will, I trust, become apparent before I have concluded. 

William Tyson Kendall was born at Sunny Bank, Torver, 
on the margin of Coniston Lake in the North of England 
in 1851; in this district, Kendalls have resided for centuries, 
tracing back to the Viking stock who built their homes 
there about 1,000 years ago. The family is noted for having 
produced many members who have entered the learned 
professions; there have been medical, legal, clerical and 
military scions, but, I venture to say, none more deserving 
of honour than William Tyson—not even his ancestor, Sir 
John Kendall, Knight Templar, who in 1480 drove the 
Turks from the Island of Rhodes, and for which he received 
a bronze medal believed to have been struck in Venice, 
and to be the first medal awarded to a British soldier. 
The original, of which Dr. W. T. Kendall has a copy, is 
now in the British Museum. 

Kendall received his early education at the village school 
at Lowick, England, and at 12 years of age decided that 
he would be a veterinary surgeon. He was, no doubt, 
stimulated in this desire by the fact that his brother 
Joseph—10 years his senior—was then a student at the 
‘* Dick '’ Veterinary College; his parents tried to dis- 
suade him from his course, as at this time another brother, 
John, was studying for the medical profession and they 
could not afford to give three sons a college education. 

Nothing daunted, Kendall, unknown to his parents, hired 
himself to a farmer for 2s. a week and keep. His parents, 
though annoyed, decided to allow him to continue, antici- 
pating that it would destroy his desire to become a veterin- 
ary surgeon. He kept to farm work except for a few months 





* Dr. Kendall was made an Honorary Associate of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in 1891. 
+ Foundation Lecture of the Kendall Oration, Delivered 


in the Australian Institute of Anatomy, Canberra, on 


September 2nd, 1930. 
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schooling in the winters until, at the age of 16, he was 
doing a man’s work and receiving a man’s wages. By 
the time he was 19, he had saved sufficient to pay his 
college fees. In the meantime, he had continued to study 
and assiduously read the books lent him by his brother 
Joseph, including the notes he had taken at the ‘‘ Dick ”’ 
Veterinary College. Kendall has often stated that no man 
at that time could have had a better preparation for his 
profession than he had, for the hard farm work had 
developed his determination, which helped so much in his 
later struggles. 

When 19 years of age, he joined his brother Joseph, 
now an M.R.C.V.S., who was practising his profession in 
Cumberland. After 12 months’ training he went to 
Manchester for a further 12 months’ pupilage with Mr. 
T. Taylor, F.R.c.v.s., who had an extensive practice. During 
the time he was in Manchester, Kendall attended evening 
classes at the Athenzeum in Chemistry, Physiology and other 
subjects, and successfully passed the Oxford local examina- 
tions in elementary Chemistry and Physiology. 

He then entered the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, London. During the second year of the College 
course, he was elected, by competitive examination, a 
monitor and prosector to Professor Axe—he was also 
selected to inspect the animals before admission to the 
Royal Show at Agricultural Hall, Islington, and to reside 
on the premises during the Show Week. This was con- 
sidered a great honour among the students, of whom 
there were about 200. 

Kendall graduated in 1873 and commenced practice in 
the Lake District, being most of the time at Ambleside. 

In 1875 he married Elizabeth Park, who, having received 
an excellent education, became a great help to him in his 
career. She died in 1904, leaving a family of five surviving 
sons and one daughter. Four of the sons followed in tne 
footsteps of their father and became veterinary surgeons. 

In 1905 Kendall married Eliabeth Todd, née Coward, 
and has had the unique experience of celebrating two silver 
weddings. 

Finding that there was not sufficient scope for his energy 
in the Lake District, where the country was so mountainous 
and sparsely populated, Kendall decided, towards the end 
of 1879, to migrate to New Zealand, leaving his wife and 
children to follow after he had settled in the country of 
his adoption. 

The S.S. ‘* Somersetshire,’’ in which he sailed, did not 
go to New Zealand, so it was necessary to tranship at 
Melbourne. As there were a few days to wait for a 
New Zealand vessel, opportunity was afforded to see some- 
thing of that city. At this time, 1880, there were four 
They were J. P. 
Vincent, M.R.c.v.s., Graham Mitchell, F.R.c.v.s., C. 
Marson, M.R.C.v.S.. and W. W. McGuire, M.R.c.Vv.S.—a 
young man who was taking the medical course at the 
Melbourne University, and who shortly afterwards took 
his degree. Kendall called on all of these gentlemen, 
and was advised by three of them to remain in Victoria; 
they expressed the opinion that while his chance of success 
was not bright, it would be better than in New Zealand. 
As Vincent was over 80 years of age, Marson about 60 
and McGuire was leaving the profession, Kendall decided 
to remain in Melbourne and, with a capital of £15, com- 
menced practice at Kirk’s Bazaar. Until his wife and 


veterinary surgeons in Melbourne. 
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children arrived, he lived on two 6d. meals a day, and 
slept in his office. It was a fortunate event for Australia 
that the S.S. ‘* Somersetshire ’’ did not go to New Zealand, 
lor, had she done so, the history of the veterinary profession 
in Australia would have been very different from what it 
is, and we would not be honouring William Tyson Kendall 
to-night. 
Work in Australia. 


In 1880, there were not more than a dozen veterinary 
surgeons making a living by practising their profession 
in Australia and, as a body, they had practically no exist- 
ence. As an illustration of Kendall’s progressive character 
at this early date, he had (before being 12 months in the 
Colony) succeeded, by correspondence,. in welding the 
scattered representatives of the profession into a veterinary 
association, of which he was the Honorary Secretary, and 
within two years an Australian Veterinary Journal was 
being published. This was edited by Graham Mitchell, 
Thomas Chalwin and W. T. Kendall. 

The Journal, which was issued monthly, had a short 
life, for it lapsed for want of support, after the production 
of 12 numbers. 

During this period practice was chiefly confined to racing 
and stud stock—the individual value of other animals 
being too small to warrant expenditure on treatment of their 
ailments. 

In addition to this, the owner of every horse was opti- 
mistic enough to think that he knew all there was to know 
of all animals, both in health and disease, unless it was 
a particularly valuable animal and on a stud farm; con- 
sequently, many long distances had to be travelled, in 
some cases into adjoining Colonies. 

In 1884 Kendall wrote and had published, a book on 
‘* The Diseases of Aus:ralian Horses "; this has long been 
out of print. In the same year, through frequent warnings 
to Mr. E. M. Curr, the then Chief Inspector of Stock, 
and repeated articles in the press, Kendall succeeded in 
drawing attention to the great prevalence of tuberculosis 
in cattle, and finally a Royal Commission was appointed 
to enquire into the subject, and a voluminous and well- 
illustrated report was published by the Government, followed 
by an amendement of the Stock Diseases Act, and tuber- 
culosis was added to the list of scheduled diseases. This 
led at a later date to the appointment of a staff of meat 
inspectors at the City Abattoirs, under the control of Mr. 
John Robertson. 

How a word spoken in jest may come true, is recorded 
by Kendall. Months before he had thought of leaving 
England, he was reading an English veterinary journal 
and came across a paragraph which stated that a meeting 
of stockowners in Victoria had been called by Graham 
Mitchell to discuss the advisability of establishing a 
Veterinary College in Melbourne. On reading this aloud to 
his wife, he casually said ‘‘ What about going to Melbourne 
to help Graham Mitchell to establish a College?’’ When, 
however, he left England, he had no thought of staying in 
Melbourne or of having anything to do with the establishment 
of a College. As we have seen, his destination was New 
Zealand, yet within two years of landing in Melbourne one 
of the first activities of the Australian Veterinary Associa- 
tion was to wait upon the then Minister of Lands, Mr. 
Walter Madden, and apply for a site for a Veterinary 
College. This application was so far successful that the 
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Minister granted a small piece of land in what was known 
as the Richmond Police paddock—it had only a 30-foot 
frontage and was far too small for the purpose, but 
it was decided to accept it with the hope of exchanging 
it at some future date for a more suitable site. Owing 
to representations made by the residents of Richmond that 
a Veterinary College and Hospital would be a menace to 
public health, the grant was cancelled. Several other 
attempts were made to obtain Government aid, but without 
avail. 

Kendall then approached the City Council with a view to 
securing their co-operation in constructing the necessary 
buildings on land adjoining the City Horse Bazaar, Sydney 
Road; he offered to pay interest at 5 per cent. on the 
outlay, the same rent as Campbell, Pratt & Co., paid 
for the Horse Bazaar. In support of the movement he 
obtained the signatures of leading horse owners, medical 
men and others who might be interested, to a petition 
to the Council which was duly presented, and favourably 
received. The scheme was referred to a Committee and 
the majority were in favour of the proposition. However, 
it was unfortunately found that the land had been reserved 
for market purposes only, and the scheme fell through. 

Having failed at every point, Kendall, with indomitable 
pluck and resolution, determined to establish a College 


single-handed, in the hope that when it had been shown 


to be a necessity and a valuable addition to the training 
establishments in the country, it would be taken over by 
the Government or the University. To this end he pur- 
chased the site in Brunswick Street, Fitzroy, and two 
years later had the requisite buildings erected. 

Before taking students, two things were necessary : first, 
to obtain a Veterinary Surgeons Act in order to protect 
the interests of qualified veterinary surgeons and enable 
stockowners to distinguish between qualified and unqualified 
practitioners, and second, to have an extensive hospital 
practice, in order that the students should have an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a practical knowledge of the work 
they were to undertake. 

In 1887 the Veterinary Association, which had _ been 
reanimated by the addition of a few new members from 
England, decided to apply to Parliament for a Veterinary 
Surgeons Act. This was drafted by Kendall on the lines 
of the then existing English law and was successfully piloted 
through the Assembly by Mr. Bosisto, M.L.A., after slight 
modification. When it reached the Upper House, Dr. 
Reaney, M.L.c., insisted upon the College course being 
one of four years, and thus it became law. The Melbourne 
Veterinary College was the first College in any English- 
speaking country to have a full four years’ course. 

The new hospital contained 19 stalls and eight loose 
boxes for horses and a series of kennels for dogs. As 
owners had not been accustomed to having their sick 
animals treated in a hospital, there was difficulty in obtain- 
ing patients, but with the same tenacity of purpose that 
marked all his actions, Kendall overcame this difficulty 
hy purchasing sick animals and, on their recovery, selling 
them, frequently to their original owners, at considerable 
profit. This soon taught the stock-owning public that 
it was a payable proposition to have their animals treated, 
and within six months patients commenced to come in 
rapidly. In the first ten years over 6,000 patients passed 
through the hospital. 
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In 1888 the College was formally opened with six 
students in attendance; the teaching staff consisted oi 
W. T. Kendall, the Principal; Professor Jackson, F.c.s., 
B.SC., Ernest Revett, M.R.C.v.s., J. F. Joyce, M.p.3; subse- 
quently Professor McBride, F.R.c.v.s., C. Vyner, M.R.C.V.S., 
S. S. Cameron, M.R.C.v.s., and others were added to th: 
staff, including the two elder sons, who ably assisted 
their father in the later days in the conduct of the College. 

There were many vicissitudes experienced during the 
early years, but mention may be made of only one which 
was for a time a serious obstacle to progress. A libellous 
article about the status of the College was published in 
the Pharmaceutical Journal. So damaging was the article 
that it became necessary to take legal proceedings agains. 
the Pharmaceutical Society. How serious the matter was, 
is shown by the fact that the Veterinary Board, constituted 
under the Veterinary Surgeons Act, was led to withhold 
its recognition of the teaching at the College and refused 
to examine the students. The verdict of the Court was 
for £400 damages and, needless to say, the Board im- 
mediately decided that the teaching was adequate and the 
examinations proceeded. 

Though successful as a College, the undertaking became 
a considerable handicap to Kendall, for two reasons. 
Firstly, nearly every graduate commenced practice in 
Melbourne or the suburbs and consequently reduced the 
receipts of the Principal’s extensive practice, which had 
to be heavily drawn upon to pay for the upkeep of the 
College, and secondly, the time taken up in teaching 
encroached upon the time available for attending out- 
patients and long distance work could not be undertaken, 
for, with characteristic thoroughness, Kendall put his 
teaching first and never missed a lecture unless it was 
unavoidable. 

Prior to opening the College the return from his practice 
was over £3,000 per annum and without considering his 
ewn special work for the College, Kendall was losing 
£1,000 a year. On account of this, many schemes were 
devised for easing the situation. It was suggested that 
the Veterinary Association, now a fairly strong body, 
should try to obtain a suitable site from the Government 
for a new establishment at which the training could be 
carried on. This so far succeeded that a site at Spotswood 
was offered, and it was suggested that the Government 
should erect the necessary buildings and Kendall should be 
appointed Principal, and compensated for the loss of his 
practice. A sub-committee was appointed to examine the 
books of the College and to make a full enquiry. This 
scheme failed because Kendall, with the welfare of the 
profession ever at heart, pointed out that the site at 
Spotswood was quite unsuitable for the purpose, as there 
was no likelihood of ever establishing successful hospital 
practice in connection with it. It was with no selfish 
desire to continue the College as his own, for, prior to 
this and, indeed, within two years of the opening ceremony, 
he had expressed the hope that th2 College would be 
taken over and become a public or State enterprise. Efforts 
were next made to induce the Council for Agricultural 
Education to assist, or even take over the whole College, 
but these negotiations fell through, and Kendall continued 
at personal inconvenience to carry on. Finally, and chiefly 
at the instigation of Sir James Barrett, negotiations were 
opened with the University authorities. After five years 
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oi waiting, the then Minister for Agriculture, the Hon 
George Swinburne, obtained from the City Council the 
site for the new University Veterinary School at Parkville 
—close to the site Kendall had tried to obtain so many 
years before—and a grant irom the Government for erec- 
tion of buildings and maintenance, and in 1908 a transfer 
to the University was completed. 

The value of veterinary science 10 Australia and the 
necessity of having a competent staff,in every State had 
now become firmly recognised; so much so that, following 
the transfer of the College to the Melbourne University, 
the University of Sydney decided to establish a School, and 
Kendall saw the aim, with which he embarked in 1882, 
fully achieved. It may be mentioned at this stage that 
Kendall’s aim to transfer the College to the Universicy 
with the creation of a Veterinary Degree provided the 
impetus which resulted in the establishment of the Degree 
in Dental Surgery at the Melbourne University. 

Commencing with six students in 1888, the College 
steadily progressed and in the 20th and last year of its 
existence, when it was handed over to the University, 34 
students were in attendance, eight of whom graduated 
before the old College closed. In 1890, Kendall offered to 
the Council of Agricultural Education, annual scholarships 
valued at £26 5s. to the students of Longerenong and 
Dookie Agricultural Colleges, and later to the students 
of Hawkesbury College, N.S.W., and Roseworthy, South 
Australia, who on examination showed the best practical 
knowledge of farm animals. Many of these successful 
students followed the whole course of the Melbourne 
Veterinary College, and have risen to high ranks in the 
profession. Having had experience of the value of an 
agricultural training, Kendall has always strongly advo- 
cated a preliminary period on the land for all intending 
veterinary students, and as recently as the Hobart Meeting 
of the Australian Association for the advancement of 
Science, in a paper read by him to the Veterinary 
Section, said: ‘‘I strongly advise intending veterinary 
students to spend at least two years on leaving school at 
one of the Agricultural Colleges. In doing so there is no 
long break between studies and the mind is at its best 
period of receptivity when they enter upon their veterinary 
studies, besides having gained useful knowledge in the 
management of animals and in collateral subjects.’’ In 
all his teaching Kendall adopted the policy that science 
is nothing but trained and organised common sense. 

During the time the College was in existence, 60 
graduates completed their course, 22 had been in atten- 
dance for part-time and 23 were transferred to the Uni- 
versity, and to-day graduates of the Melbourne Veterinary 
College will be found occupying high positions in the 
Government Service of every State. During the Boer War 
over a dozen graduates were on active service, and during 
the Great -War, Australia not only provided veterinary 
officers for every Australian Unit, but provided some who 
were engaged by the War Office for service with the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps in the various theatres of 
war. 


Kendall’s Other Activities. 


Let us now look at some of the other work carried out 
by Kendall. During the life of the old Veterinary College, 
amateur classes were conducted for sons of stockowners 
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to give them a rudimentary knowledge of the animals 
with which they were concerned. Courses of instruction 
were also given to Meat Inspectors and Dairy Supervisors, 
hoth of which were largely attended. 

Free clinics were given at the hospital for persons unable 
tu pay fees for their animals, and concessions were made 
to members of the Cab Drivers’ Union. 

Experiments of many kinds were conducted, particularly 
some to test the effect of snake bite and the use of 
antidotes. 

Feeding experiments, especially of reputed poison plants, 
were conducted, one especially worth mentioning being 
with wild tobacco supposed to be a cause of blindness in 
horses, on which a report was supplied to the New South 
Wales Government. 7 

On behalf of the Victorian State Department, many 
outbreaks of disease were investigated and valuable reports 
made, which have, in many cases, formed the basis ot 
later investigations. Amongst these mention may be made 
of stringhalt, ophthalmia, pleuro-pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
rickets, bone chewing—now proved to be botulism. 

In 1888, when two French scientists, Drs. Germont and 
Loir, from the Pasteur Institute, visited Australia to 
demonstrate the use of protective inoculation against 
anthrax, or Cumberland disease as it was then locally 
known, Kendall was appointed to accompany the Chief 
Inspector of Stock (Mr. E. M. Curr) to Junee, to assist 
in conducting the experiments. At the same time he 
learned from the yisitors the method of cultivating pleuro- 
pneumonia virus for protective inoculation against this 
disease. On his return to Melbourne he immediately com- 
menced the cultivation of lymph by inoculating healthy 
calves behind the shoulder, and in due course collecting 
the material in an aseptic manner—-thousands of cattle 
were inoculated with this virus. 

lt was Kendall who drew serious attention to the risk 
of spreading tuberculosis by means of pleuro virus col- 
lected in the then prevalent manner, for most stockowners 
at the time obtained the material direct from an infected 
animal without consideration of general health. Kendall 
proved the danger of spreading tuberculosis in this manner 
by obtaining virus from an old cow suffering from tuber- 
culosis, with which he inoculated a healthy heifer—in a 
few weeks a tuberculous abscess appeared and later the 
animal was killed and found to be suffering from 
generalised tuberculosis. This led to much greater care 
on the part of stockowners, and has been of inestimable 
value. 

To Kendall goes the honour of being the first to use 
tuberculin in Victoria, if not in Australia, the subject 
being a Polled Angus bull tested at the Melbourne Veteri- 
nary College in 1895 with tuberculin brought from 
Germany by Dr. Springthorpe. 

In 1901 an outbreak of anthrax near Geelong was proved 
by Kendall to be due to feeding imported bone meal to 
cattle, and a further outbreak near Dandenong was proved 
to be due to the same cause. This led to restrictions being 
placed on the importation of this commodity. 

In 1903, when swine fever was first reported in 
Australia, Kendall was appointed by the Minister for 
Agriculture to put in hand such measures as would stamp 


out or suppress the disease. 
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His method was to have every veterinary surgeon in 
the State appointed a temporary inspector of stock. The 
marketing of store-pigs was suspended and a system in- 
troduced by which all pigs going for slaughter were 
required to be inspected and branded. ‘The system devised 
was so effective that within approximately three months 
the disease was practically stamped out. 

A strong believer in extending education, Kendall has 
always been to the fore in popular or semi-scientific 
lectures. For some time he was Lecturer in’ Llementary 
Veterinary Science and Horse Shoeing at the Working- 
men’s College—and whenever opportunity offered at a 
gathering of agriculturists he has strongly advocated 
veterinary inspection and tuberculin testing of dairy herds. 

As far back as 1882, when there was practically no 
system of quarantine for imported stock, he commenced 
to impress upon the Government the necessity of establish- 
ing a veterinary service to protect the flocks and herds 
of Australia, and emphasised the increasing risk of intro- 
ducing diseases from overseas, and the absence of any 
organised service to control existent diseases. 

Always a lover of horses, he regretted to see a number 
of inferior and unsound animals being imported into 
Australia, and the number of lame animals working in the 
streets. In 1890 he strongly advocated the examination 
and registration of stallions, but it was not until 1908 
that he saw the result of his early work materialise in 
the introduction of a scheme for certification in Victoria, 
which was soon followed by the other States, and eventually 
led to the passing of an Act of Parliament in Victoria 
for compulsory registration. A keen judge of all stock, 
Kendall frequently officiated in this capacity at the leading 
shows in Victoria and New South Wales, and seldom 
forgot an animal once seen. An illustration of his powers 
in this direction is worthy of note. About two years after 
his arrival in Victoria, he was visiting a prominent breeder 
of cattle, and when inspecting the herd noted one cow, 
and, to the surprise of the owner, was able to give her 
name and pedigree and the name of the person from whom 
she was purchased. He had seen the cow more than two 
vears before in England, but was quite ignorant of the 
fact that she had been imported to Australia. Kendall 
has frequently stated to his students that that particular 
incident was worth many hundreds of pounds to him, for, 
from that time onward, the owner was a staunch supporter 
and advocate. 

During the Boer War, Kendall was appointed by the 
Government to purchase remounts for the Army, and in 
1900, on behalf of the German Imperiak Government, in- 
spected all horses bought for the Army for use in the 
Boxer rebellion in China. 

Among the many positions and appointments held by 
Kendall, the following may be mentioned :— 

Before the appointment of a Government Veterinary 
Surgeon, he was gazetted an officer to inspect imported 
stock before entering or leaving quarantine—he was 
Veterinary Inspector to the Board of Health to examine 
all calves used for the cultivation of calf lymph at the 
Royal Park Depét, which he assisted Graham Mitchell 
to establish, and in 1884 had charge of the depét and 
conducted the necessary vaccination of children. He was 
Hon. Veterinary Surgeon to the Royal Zoological and 
Acclimatization Society for over 40 years, and is still a 
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member and past Vice-President of the Council, and has 
taken an active part in the reorganisation of the Gardens 
during the past five or six years. 

Acting Chairman of Trustees of Royal Park. Hon. 
Veterinary Surgeon to the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Victoria for over 30 years. Hon. Veterinary Surgeon to 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for over 
45 years. 

President of the Veterinary Board of Victoria for 25 
years. Member and one of the founders of the Field 
Naturalist Association. 

Member of the Royal Society of Victoria and of the 
Victorian Artists’ Society, and five years President of the 
Melbourne Esperanto Club. 

In 1891, on the motion of Dr. G. Fleming, LL.p., 
F.R.C.V.S., President of the Council of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, W. T. 
an Honorary Associate of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, this being the highest honour in the gift of the 
profession. This honour is generally reserved for work 


Kendall was unanimously elected 


done in foreign countries and at that time only four British 
subjects had obtained it. 

In 1909 Kendall received his Doctorate in Veterinary 
Science in the Melbourne University for a thesis on ‘* The 
Origin and Increase of Animal Diseases in Victoria, and 
the Symptoms and Post»mortem Appearance in Cases of 
Snakebite in Domestic Animals and the Inefficiency of 
Alleged Physiological and Chemical Antidotes in its Treat- 
ment.” 

When the old School was transferred to the University, 
Kendall was appointed a lecturer in Veterinary Medicine, 
Obstetrics and Therapeutics, and for some time was Acting 
Dean of the Faculty. He resigned from these positions at 
the age of 67, being then two years over the age limit for 
University teachers. 

On the transfer of the College to the University, the 
graduates of the Coilege presented Kendall with his portrait 
painted in oils by McCubbin, together with an illuminated 
address. The presentation was made by the Chancellor 
of the University, Sir John Madden, at a dinner at which 
practically all the veterinary surgeons of Victoria were 
present to do honour to the man who had done so much 
for them. The portrait now hangs in the University 
Veterinary School as a tribute to the founder of the Pro- 


fession in Australia, , 


Recreative Pursuits. 

Having so far dealt with the man as a veterinary surgeon, 
let us now look for a moment at him in his recreation. 
In the early days he followed the Melbourne Hounds and 
Findon Harriers, with an occasional day’s Shooting. Being, 
however, fond of Nature and able to appreciate her in her 
varying moods, he preferred to wander with a congenial 
friend or alone, yet never lonely, in the bush to study 
the unique Australian fauna and flora, and being an artist 
of no mean calibre, to record his impressions in his sketch 
kook, always with him in his rambles. 

Many of these were later transferred to canvas and 
painted in oils, an art in which he is highly proficient, and 
still carries on. On my last visit to Kendall, I had the 
privilege of seeing some of his oil paintings completed 
during the last few months, and had the pleasure of accept- 
ing one with the paint still damp, depicting a pair of 
horses in the plough. It is one of my treasured possessions 
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and its value is enhanced by the knowledge that it was 
painted by a man in his seventy-ninth year. 

Kendall was also a modeller, and some of his studies of 
animals were of high quality. Since retiring from active 
life at the University, he has given much time to the 
Zoological Gardens and Royal Park and has become a 
member of the Princes Park Bowling Club. He spends 
much time in reading and, having for some years been an 
ardent Esperantist, he found that it made a good starting 
point for learning other languages, so took up French 
and joined the Alliance Francais in order that he could 
obtain French books, of which he has read over 300, from 
the library. He also plays the violin. We thus see a 
man of many talents who, though retired from active life, 
cannot bear to be idle. 

Now let us try to summarize Kendall’s work. As a 
boy he showed grit and determination, for, notwithstanding 
opposition to the course he had selected, he commenced at 
12 years of age to build for his future, and by dint of 
hard work, of which he was never afraid, saved up suffici- 
ent money to complete his education in the profession he 
had set as his goal. Successful in a degree, we find in 
later life a man of vision anxious to take his part in 
building in the open spaces, so he became an emigrant 
to, as he thought, New Zealand. Being forced to break 
his journey at Melbourne—a journey which, fortunately for 
Australia, was never completed—-he was able, notwith- 
standing the pessimistic utterances of his brother 
professionals, to seize the opportunity and, with all 
the enthusiasm at his command, to settle in) a country 
in which the health of livestock was not considered 
of prime importance: but, with a breadth of vision 
which enabled him to picture’ the’ future of — this 
great stock-raising country, he was able to weld 
together the wavering band of veterinarians so that within 
two years they were working to establish a Veterinary 
College—meeting with rebuff after rebuff, but steadfastly 
ploughing the furrow he had set himself—eventually and 
within six years of his arrival, establishing a school single- 
handed and having faith in the country of his adoption 
to use the men he was to educate. We see him doggedly 
beating away at Governments to recognise the paramount 
importance of the health of livestock, and the danger of the 
introduction of animal scourges and their uncontrolled 
progress. 

The Struggle Against Livestock Diseases. 


He had at this time an illustration of what havoc could 
be played by disease, for contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia 
was rife throughout Australia. This disease had been 
introduced into Victoria in 1858, and despite the advice 
tendered to the Government by a veterinary surgeon, Mr. 
H. Wragge, M.R.c.v.s., then practising in Melbourne, that 
it was contagious and that the only way to arrest the 
spread was by destroying the infected herd, no action was 
taken until many months had passed, by which time the 
disease was beyond control. The actual monetary loss 
resulting from this action cannot be estimated, but it can, 
with utmost confidence, be stated that it has cost Australia 
million of pounds and it is doubtful if the disease will ever 
be eradicated. Despite this example, the same spirit of 
opposition met Kendall in all his ideals for advancement, 


and a man with less tenacity of purpose and assurance 
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of the justice of his claims, would have been disheartened. 
It was not until 1905 that the result of his early labour 
was seen by the appointment of a veterinary surgeon 
(S. S. Cameron) to the Victorian Department of Agriculture. 
Subsequent to this, progress was rapid until a staff of nine 
veterinary surgeons was engaged, and it is pleasing to 
record that pleuro-pneumonia has now been eradicated from 
Victoria. 

New South Wales rapidly followed Victoria in recognis- 
ing the value of a service designed not merely to cure 
disease, but to ensure the health of stock, and now has a 
staff of over 20 veterinary officers. To-day in every State 
of the Commonwealth, graduates of the Melbourne Veteri- 
nary College are occupying important positions and the 
importation of stock and animal products is under quaran- 
tine control by the Commonwealth, in an endeavour to 
prevent the introduction of serious animal plagues into 
Australia. 

Australia’s prosperity was established on livestock and 
the value of production in a normal year from the pastoral 
and dairying industry is approximately £150,000,000. 
In our soil we have a lavish storehouse of wealth, 
which is useless without some intermediary factor. In 
our livestock we have such an intermediary, which is a 
wonderful factory capable of utilising the hidden wealth 
and converting it into beef, mutton, wool, milk, ete. By 
human hands we can add wealth to our products, but 
we cannot create it and, in times such as those now being 
experienced, it is to the soil and what it will produce 
that we must look for help. 

Australia depends for its existence on its primary pro- 
ducts and in times of stress the cry goes forth ‘* Produce, 
Produce ’’—the price which can be obtained for such 
produce is, however, established by factors beyond our 
control—an industry which means so much to us should 
therefore be guarded, particularly in times of plenty, by 
every means in our power, so that the cost of production 
may be lowered. 

Knocking, so to speak, at the door of the beef and 
dairy industries of Queensland and the Southern States, 
is a pest, the Buffalo Fly, which, if it passes beyond 
control, will probably double the cost of production of 
beef and butter. On a conservative estimate, the present 
loss is £22,800 per annum, and the potential loss, if the 
pest extends to Eastern Australia, is £1,500,000 per 
annum. Where will a market be found for commodities 
produced at such a price? 

The dangers foretold by Kendall still exist and in a more 
acute form than in days gone by, with improved means 
of transport countries in which animal plagues exist are 
within a few days’ sail, and the time factor does not 
operate to our advantage as previously. 

It is true that some defensive measures have been 
inaugurated, but I trust no word of mine to-night will 
lead to the idea that we are in a safe position and immune 
from attack, or that our methods cannot be improved. 
Kendall has sown the seeds which are now germinating 


and it remains for us further to develop his ideals for 


the benefit of Australia. 

In the livestock of Australia Kendall has always had 
great faith—visualising the future and holding the opinion 
that there are greater possibilities ahead. All his actions 


have been designed to further and protect the industry, 
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aiming at a higher standard of quality, and by improve- 
ment of pasture supplying the wherewithal to feed them, 
doing his utmost to prevent the introduction of diseases and 
to establish an organisation capable of dealing with those 
within the country. 

It is not out of place to turn, at this stage, to a con- 
sideration of the havoc which may be played by disease, 
and the benefits which accrue to a community by having 
an efficient veterinary organisation. 

|The author deals in turn with foot-and-mouth disease, 
surra, rinderpest, pleuro-pneumonia, tick fever, onchocer- 
Ciasis, botulism, infectious necrotic hepatitis and tuber- 
culosis, and proceeds : | 

Kendall’s vision of the value of veterinary science to 
human health was well illustrated in 1890, when he sug- 
gested the formation of a Comparative Pathological Society 
which would bring members of the medical and veterinary 
professions into closer co-operation. To-day there is a 
close liaison and recognition of the value of each branch 
of the science, one to the other. Within the walls of this 
building there is evidence of how closely they are allied, 
and it is fitting that the first public function in this school 
of Comparative Anatomy should be ene to pay tribute to 
the man who was so staunch a believer in co-operation for 
the benefit of mankind. It will, I am sure, be gratifying 
to him, and perhaps the day is not far distant when his 
ideal of having human and veterinary medicine taught at 
the one school, with individuals specialising in one or 
other branch of the science, may be attained. 

I trust the remarks I have made have been sufficient to 
bring home to you the value of Kendall's work in building 
u» the veterinary profession to its present standard to guard 
the pastoral industry and assist in the protection of the 
health of man. Year by year adds to the more extended 
recognition of the need for competent veterinary advice 
and instruction. 

Notwithstanding the diseases which are present in 
Australia, this country may be classed as one of the, it 
not the, cleanest in the world. Diseases which might have 
been kept out, if a competent staff had been employed, 
have gained access. Some, as has heen indicated, have 
been eradicated, but day by day the necessity for greater 
care becomes apparent. As other countries improve their 
methods of control, so they come to the stage in which 
they restrict their importation of animals and animal pro- 
ducts to countries which progress on similar lines and 
have a staff of veterinarians equivalent to their own. They 
recognise that only in such countries can they feel assured 
that the presence of disease is known and that safety lies 
in importation. The necessity for exchange of pedigree 
stock is important and maximum facilities for imports 
should be made under all the safeguards which science can 
devise. There are in our midst some who think that 
Australia is charmed and that disease will not become 
established here, that the environment is such as _ to 
prevent disease developing. I trust I have shown how 
foolish such ideas are and how potent they are for ill. 

An efficient veterinary service is an insurance against 
the introduction and spread of disease. In comparison 
with the capital value of the industries involved, the small 
amount now spent on such services is negligible. It is 
not my province to-night to expound on an ideal organisa- 
tion. I leave that for some future date. Nor do I wish 
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to belittle the service which is now available and which 
has been evolved within a comparatively few years from 
the seeds sown by Kendall, and we trust that a sturdy 
tree will yet develop, which will be recognised as efficient 
throughout the world. 

In conclusion, | have a message from William Tyson 
Kendall—a message obtained from him when collecting 
some of the details herein recorded. He says: 

‘“ While it is very gratifying to know that my life's 
work is so highly appreciated and recognised in’ such 
flattering manner, my own point of view is that I only 
did what I wanted to do, or had to do, and that the 
knowledge that I have accomplished some of the things 
I set out to do, is quite sufficient compensation,’’ and to 
the veterinary profession he says: ‘* Never before has the 
veterinary profession been in such a position to show its 
utility as now. Better trained and better equipped, with 
all the latest scientific knowledge gained by systematic 
research, it has in its power the means of preventing, 
suppressing and eradicating animal diseases and assisting 
in ameliorating the sufferings of man. 

** Stock owners are beginning to recognise that an ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound of cure, and there 
is a general tendency for veterinary services to become 
nationalised. The ideal system for the control of animal 
disease appears to me to be in dividing each State into a 
number of suitable districts and placing a_ full-time 
Government Veterinary Officer in each, with the requisite 
number of sub-Veterinary Officers, to be paid a retaining 
fee for departmental work and allowed private practice. 
Their duties would be to make periodical inspections of 
flocks and herds and report any outbreak of disease, and 
adopt repressive measures without delay—a spark is easily 
extinguished, but a conflagration is difficult to deal with 
and very destructive. 

** The veterinary profession is, and always will be, what 
its members make it. A profession is something like a 
bank; if you are putting little or nothing into it you 
cannot keep drawing out without the risk of bankruptcy. 
It therefore behoves each member to do his utmost and act 
loyally towards his profession and those by whom he is 
employed, then the status of the profession will be such 
that any man would be proud to belong to it.’’ Here 
we see the same keen mind, the same broad outlook. 

Huxley said: “* In an ideal university the forte of 
living example should fire the student with a noble ambition 
to emulate the learning of learned men, and to follow in 
the footsteps of the explorers of new fields of knowledge."’ 

In the teaching in his College, Kendall endeavoured 
t» inculcate in his students the spirit of these words; in 
his life he followed the precepts which he taught and he 
has established a standard which would make a_ better 
world if more would emulate him. 

In my opening remarks I| said that any success 1 may 
have achieved I owe to W. T. Kendall. You will have 
seen that his work enabled me to become a _ veterinary 
surgeon, but there is one fact more to record, in order 
to show how much I am personally indebted to him and 
his great open-heartedness. I was a student at Longere- 
nong Agricultural College, and one of the fortunate ones 
to win a scholarship and complete one year at the 
Melbourne Veterinary College. Having insufficient capital 
to complete the course, | was forced to abandon it—but 


Splashing of Meat. 


By William Tweed, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
G. A. Clark, M.D., 
J. W. Edington, M.D., D.P.H. 


There are one or two points in Mr. Anthony’s article 
on “* Splashing of Meat ’’ whieh call for further comment. 
We are well aware that ‘“ splashing ’’ as an economic 
problem is of primary importance in the pig, but there is no 
evidence to show that the prime cause or causes of the 
condition is in any way different in this animal from that 
in the sheep; we should be only too pleased to carry out 
experiments in the pig if we could overcome the well-nigh 
insuperable difficulties of experimental work in this animal. 


“ee 


Mr. Anthony states that he has always been ‘“ under the 


impression ’’ that the greater proportion of ‘* splashing 

in pigs may be due ‘to the comparatively excessive fatness 
causing (sic) the smaller blood vessels to be more easily 
ruptured.”’ This may or may not be a factor, but we 


se 


cannot help thinking that impressions ’’ rather than 
. “o . ” . . 

scientific investigations seem in the past to have played 

too great a part in the sporadic attempts to solve the 

La 


problem of ‘ splashing.’’ It is largely for this reason 


that we omitted from our paper any discussion of variations 
in the incidence of “‘ splashing ’’ in different species of 
animals and the possible part played by the widely different 
methods of handling of animals by slaughtermen. 

We humbly admit to “‘ a certain degree of weakness ” 
in our conclusions, but submit that no unbiased observer 
could do otherwise with the available data; our published 
investigations were never intended to be conclusive, but 
rather a preface to a volume of work either by us or, 
we hope, by others. Mr. Anthony suggests that we are 
** loth to incriminate the shooting method,’’ but we beg 


to state that we did not start out with the intention of 


os ” 


incriminating anything unless overwhelming evidence 
were available. 

Mr. Anthony rather exaggerates the importance we attach 
to fear as a predisposing cause; if he will read our paper 
again, we think he will find that fear as a causal factor 
was put forward somewhat tentatively. 

With the alleged high blood content of the meat of those 
shot animals which do not show definite splashing, our 
paper did not directly deal; we have seen apparently sound 
evidence both for and against this view and one of us is 
at present investigating this aspect of the problem. 

In conclusion, may we point out that the legends under 


the photographs of the ruptured vessels should be reversed 
and on page 25, line 1, ‘* maximum ”’ should be substituted 
for ** minimum.”’ 


Kendall, evidently with the remembrance of his own 
youthful difficulties, offered me the complete course—the 
payment of fees to remain in abeyance until I had 
graduated and earned them. You will therefore, I trust, 
realise the honour | feel in being called upon to record, 
in however inadequate a degree, the life and work of a 
man who has done so much for me and for Australia, and 
whose name is to be perpetuated as the founder of the 


veterinary profession in Australia—William Tyson Kendall. 
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The Blairgowrie Meeting. 


In the issue of this journal for February 7th there were 
published two papers which were read and discussed at 
last year’s June meeting of the virile Scottish Metropolitan 
Division. As the subject matter of both contributions ‘s 
of considerable importance, the following account has been 
specially written. 

Parasitology and the Practitioner. 

Dr. Cameron, in his address on the above subject, treated 
his listeners to an account of a few aspects of parasitology 
as he sees them—that is to say, from the point of view 
of a researcher of some years’ standing and more recently 
as a teacher. After a few interesting and perhaps essential 
speculations, he dealt with the life history of the ascaris 
of the pig and also its prevention. This was followed by 
a number of brief references to several aspects of different 
worms. Dr. Cameron will no doubt agree that the 
practitioners were very kind to him in the discussion which 
ensued. Being strictly utilitarian, most members of the 
profession realise that it is as yet extremely difficult to 
get stock-owners to adopt preventive measures. Many 
neglect to obtain advice until losses have become very 
serious, It is for these reasons that the general practi- 
lioner is fairly well satisfied if he can answer the four 
following questions with regard to a parasite, vis.: (1) 
How can I identify it? (2) What damage does it do? 
(3) How can I confirm its presence in the host? (4) How 
can I treat infested animals with satisfactory results? 

Such knowledge can only be acquired by a properly- 
guided study, and in practice such a course will be con- 
fined to the most important parasites. 

Those who have given most thought to helminths and 
arthropods will entirely agree with Dr. Cameron when 
he says :— : 

‘* There is no doubt that the parasitic diseases, as a 
cause of loss to the stock owner and the country, are 
at least as important as the bacterial and virus diseases 
and promise to become even more important in 
future.”’ 

Even to-day many of us do not fully realise the import 
ance of many parasites, because we deal with end results 
of diseases as if they were primary conditions. A fuli 
enquiry into the clinical history of a case, with a recogni- 
tion of the possibilities of parasitic invasion, will often 
show that the beginning was indeed such an infestation. 
As examples of this, Strongylus vulgaris of the verminous 
aneurism and the leg-mange mite immediately come to 
mind in the case of the horse. One could easily give 
examples for the other domesticated animals. [It is no exag- 
geration to say that the effects of these two parasites alone, 
dog the footsteps of horses from soon after birth until the 
end of usefulness is reached. There are many clinical 
writings which could be quoted in support of this state- 
ment. Perhaps one of the finest of these is Professor 
Kollinger’s ‘* Colic of the Horse and Worm = Aneurism,” 
ete., published in Munich in 1870. 

it is some consolation to teachers and workers in’ the 
field, of parasitology that the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, at its last quarterly meeting, 
decided to give the subject a special table in the diploma 


examination. 
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The Treatment of Canker of the Horse's Foot. 

Mr. Nairn’s paper is interesting because it brings to 
our notice what is termed, for some peculiar reason, 
an every-day subject. It is perhaps true, as the essayist 
remarks, that the disease is increasing in prevalence in 
certain districts. It is surprising how long some country 
horses are allowed to go without having their shoes 
removed. Some exporters of horse carcasses have called 
attention to the number of canker cases which they collect 
from country areas. The late John Maleolm showed that at 
his hands the disease was curable. Many practitioners 
were, however, unable to obtain anything like the same 
degree of success. There is no doubt, too, that here and 
there some veterinary surgeons cured many cases without 
recording their methods and results. In 1912 the writer 
described a method which had been demonstrated to him 
by J. B. Chadwick. After suitable preparation, reduction, 
strong dressing and antiseptic powdering, hard rolls of 
tow were used to replace the lost pressure. By 1922 the 
niethod had been demonstrated to many practitioners and 
its use had become widespread. In towns, as long as 
the treatment was ambulatory it had been proved to be 
justifiable on economic grounds, but the making of the 
rolls took a considerable time and ‘ stocks ’’ had to be 
used. A method in which the diseased area was prepared 
and covered with a mould of Stockholm tar and nitrie acid 
and the whole kept in position by a leather and shoe 
was advocated by W. J. Procter and others. It is now 
extensively used in some districts with good results. There 
have been many other forms of treatment, and a_ large 
wumber of drugs have been used both locally and intern- 
ally. Any measures which can be relied upon to reduce 
the period of treatment, or the number of dressings, or 
do away with the use of stocks or making rolls of tow, 
should be given an extended trial. Last year Arnold 
published an account which, if confirmed, seems to be 
the most simple treatment yet recorded, vis., the intra- 
muscular injection of spleen extract. It is, however, a 
common experience that methods successful abroad are 
often failures in this country. 

After casting, anaesthesia, and removing all under-run 
horn, Mr. Nairn uses a dressing which is kept in position 
for a week. Great care is taken to keep the parts dry. 
The number of subsequent ,dressings is remarkably low. 
It appears from the discussion that one of the speakers 
found the treatment to fail in 25 per cent. of cases. The 
present writer tried this form of dressing with even less 
success. These facts raise some of the most interesting 
points concerning the treatment of canker. For instance, 
why is it that different practitioners in different: districts 
get different results with the same treatment? And again, 
why is it that the same treatment in the same hands does 
not give the same results with very similar cases? Some 
members of the profession say that they have to dress a 
case a few times before they can definitely decide whether 
it is benign or malignant, i.e., curable or incurable. It is 
possible that the answers to these questions may be found 
ia the different organisms which may be present in_ the 
lesions and in the varving degrees of thoroughness which 
the several operators apply to their tasks. Although Mr. 


Nairn suggests that rolls of tow bring about a favourable 


result more by keeping out the moisture than by pressure, 
it is well known that in a number of cases there was no 
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ruoisture to keep out, i.e., in fore feet during dry periods. 
There is, however, no doubt that in cases of extensive 
canker a considerable amount of moisture comes from the 
diseased area and so carries infection to other parts. This 
is why it is so essential to remove all under-run horn and 
as much of the new growth as poss|ble and then apply 
even pressure. In using a stronger fdrmalin ointment on 
certain cases, Mr. Nairn is, in fact, reducing the amount 
of moisture produced within the dressed foot. It is to be 
hoped that others will record their experience with this 
method of treatment. 

The earlier a case of canker is placed under treatment 
the shorter, the surer, and the more easy is it to carry 
out. Under ordinary conditions it can now safely be said 
that canker of the horse’s foot is curable. As _ shoeing 
smiths are usually the first to notice that something is 
wrong with the frog or sole, it might be in the interest 
of all concerned if one of the Associations interested in the 
future of the horse were to get all forge-owners to exhibit 
** Canker is curable—Delay is 


A. W.N. P. 


notices to the effect that 
dangerous.”’ 


Milk for School Children. 





INTERESTING INVESTIGATION IN SCOTLAND. 

There has recently been issued by the Department of 
Health for Scotland a Report on an investigation § in 
Lanarkshire schools of the growth of children as a result 
of a regular ration of milk. The Report is by Dr. 
Gerald Leighton, 0.8... Medical Officer (Foods), and Dr. 
Peter L. McKinlay, Medical Officer (Statistics), and the 
conclusions arrived at by them are: 

‘** 1. The influence of the addition of milk to the diet ol 
school children is reflected in a definite increase in the rate 
of growth both in height and weight. 

‘© 2. There is no obvious or constant difference in this 
respect between boys and girls, and there is little evidence 
of definite relation between the age of the children and the 
amount of improvement. The results do not support the 
belief that the younger derived more benefit than the older 
children. As manifested merely by growth in weight and 
height the increase found in younger children through the 
addition of milk to the usual diet is certainly not greater 
than, and is probably not even as great as, that found in 
older children. 

** 3. In so far’as the conditions of this investigation are 
concerned the effects of raw and pasteurised milk on growth 
in weight and height are, so far as we can judge, equal.”’ 

In a prefatory note to the report, Dr. J. Parlane Kinloch, 
Chief Medical Officer of the Department of Health for 
Scotland, explains that some 20,000 school children were 
included in the investigation, 10,000 of the children receiving 
daily a supplementary ration of milk over a_ period of 
four months, the remaining 10,000 serving as controls. 
Bulked Grade A (T.T.) milk was used throughout the test, 
and in order to investigate the relative values of raw and 
pasteurised milk, one-half of the milk was pasteurised. 

The results, read along with those of the previous 
Scottish test, are, states Dr. Parlane Kinloch, conclusive 
on the main issue. They demonstrate that the addition of 
milk to the diet of children has a striking effect in improving 
physique and general health and increasing mental alert- 
ness. They suggest also that, apart from its own food 
value, milk enables the other constituents of the ordinary 
diet to be fully utilised as growth factors. The question 
of the relative merits of pasteurised and raw milk remains 
open; but it would appear that pasteurised milk, like 
separated milk, as a supplementary ration to the usual mixed 
and variable diet of the household, is a potent growth- 
producing factor. 

The Report is published by H.M. Stationery Office at 
the price of 3d. net. 
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Veterinary Jurisprudence. 


The paper by Professor William Robb, 
F.R.C.V.S., printed in this issue of the Record, 
comes at a very opportune moment, when the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons have 
announced the inclusion of this important subject 
in the curriculum of the final year for the member- 
ship diploma. 

Professor Robb is to be congratulated not only 
on bringing the subject forward at a meeting 
of the West of Scotland Division, but on his 
pioneer efforts at introducing the subject into his 
teaching of final year students. 

One or two speakers expressed some disappoint- 
ment that Professor Robb had not given a suy- 
gested syllabus for the course of study to be 
laid down’ by the R.C.V.S. He was_ probably 
wise in refraining from doing so. Careful thought 
will be required in framing the syllabus. Few 
veterinary surgeons have as yet, through no fault 
of their own, acquired the habit of thinking juris- 
prudentially. The course of study laid down, and 
the text books yet to be produced, should be 
distinct from legal text books, the subject being 
viewed from the point of view of the veterinary 
surgeon and not from that of the advocate. 

Much of the ground to be covered in future 
teaching will be found in Professor Robb's address 
and in Dr. Bullock’s admirable ‘‘ Handbook for 
Veterinary Surgeons.’’ There will, no doubt, 
also be included certain of that specialised teaching 
described as Forensic Medicine. 

It will be, however, for the appropriate com- 
mittee of the Royal College to formulate the 
details of the programme of instruction, and in 
the fulness of time a suitable text book will, in 
all probabilitv, appear. Meanwhile it cannot but 
be helpful, not only to practitioners in general, 
but possibly also to the committee concerned in 
framing the syllabus, for the subject to be dis- 
cussed at meetings of Divisions of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. 


Water-soluble Vitamin B in Pork. 

Lean pork is an excellent source of anti-neuritic vitamin, 
comparing favourably in this respect with brewer’s yeast. 
Five per cent. of dried lean pork protected pigeons, on a 
neuritic diet, from polyneuritis and loss of weight, for 


eight weeks and longer. Fresh and smoked ham were 
equally good sources of the anti-neuritic vitamin. Beet 


was found to contain much less of this than pork. lean 
pork was found to be a good source of water-soluble B 
vitamins; it contains one-third to one-fifth as much as 
veast. No material difference was observed between fresh 
and smoked hams as sources of these vitamins.—R. 
Hoagland, Agric. Res., 38, 431; through Biolog. Abstr., 
1930, 4, 92—ex. Pharm, Journ. 
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Insurance of Veterinary Surgeons’ Motor- 
Cars. 


It will be remembered that, in our issue of June 21st, 
1930, we published correspondence which had passed 
between the N.V.M.A. and the Central bedy of the Tariff 
Companies (Accident Offices Association) relative to the 
request made of that body by the Association that there 
should be removed the anomalous position which existed 
whereby veterinary surgeons whose motor-cars are insured 
with tariff companies are not fully covered by the usual 
private policy against claims arising when a car is being 
driven for professional purposes by an assistant, whereas 
medical practitioners are so covered* The Association’s 
representations in the matter were unsuccessful, no reason 
tor the retention of this invidious distinction being vouch- 
safed by the Accident Offices Association. It has now 
been brought to our notice that a certain tariff company 
is prepared for an additional charge of ten per cent., to 
endorse policies to include, in the definition of private 
purposes, use of the car, in person by the assistant or 
employee, for the professional purposes of the employer. 
Should the employer, however, have one specific assistant 
or employee, and he is named in the policy, this additional 
charge may be reduced to five per cent. 

We cannot understand why veterinary surgeons should 
be called upon to pay these additional premiums of ten or 
five per cent. respectively, when no such demand is made 
of members of the medical profession, and while the situa- 
tion remains as it is, members are recommended to insure 
their cars with non-tariff companies, which, it is under- 
stood, already provide, without additional charge, the cover 
which is desired. 

The General Accident Fire and Life Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., have already intimated, through the Veterinary 
Record, the provision of these facilities for members of 
the veterinary profession, and amongst other companies who 
ure now prepared to follow suit are the Eagle, Star and 


British Dominions Insurance Company, Ltd. 


Bull Licensing in Ireland. 


One of the outstanding features of the Scottish pedigree 
cattle sales has been the heavy buying for Ireland. This 
may be largely explained by the fact that, according 
to official statistics, there is in the Irish Free State alone 
a decline of 5,000 in the number of registered bulls. This 
is attributed to the operations of the Live Stock Breeding 
Act of 1925, which demands a much higher standard of 
bull than had been anticipated by many breeders prior 
to the Act coming into force. For a time there were 
numerous attempts to evade the regulations, but it is stated 
that now farmers are fully realising the advantageous 
effects of the Act, and that seldom has a prosecution to be 
brought for the possession and use of an unlicensed bull. 
Since the Act came into operation the scrub bull has almost 
disappeared from the Free State. The same applies to 
Northern Ireland, and the result has been an admittedly 
marked improvement in the quality and character not only 
of animals exhibited at the Irish shows, but of Irish store 
cattle. These points are worthy of careful attention by 
breeders in this country, who are now contemplating regis- 
tration regulations being officially adopted for bulls in 
England and Scotland.—North British Agriculturist. 
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Kacterium viscosum equi (Adsersen) in Suckling Pigs and 
its Relation to Bacillus polymorphus suis (Degen) in Focal 
Interstitial Nephritis in Swine. 

(A Contribution to our Knowledge of Diseases of the New- 
Born in Swine.) 





By HitpinG MaGNusson. 
Director of the Bacteriological Laboratory of the 
Agricultural Society, Malmoe, Sweden. 

Whereas it has been possible to make a systematic 
classification of the diseases of calves and foals based upon 
the nature of the organisms responsible for them, no such 
grouping of the diseases of swine is possible. 

In Sweden, where swine fever does not occur, practically 
all deaths of sucking pigs are due to causes other than 
primary infections. During a period of 15 years 1,667 
cases of disease in swine of varying ages have been ex- 
amined and, although they were suspected of being 
contagious diseases, only about one-third, or 563, proved to 
have been caused by infection or parasites. Of these, 
however, almost half, 217 in number, were referred to 
erysipelas. Two hundred and thirty-nine cases could be 
referred to pasteurella pneumonia. These instances of 
pneumonia are, however, to be considered as due to certain 
factors impairing the health of the animals and the infection 
a secondary occurrence. The factors that are the causes of 
the heavy mortality of pigs are in general similar to those 
considered to cause the high mortality of children in’ the 
first year of life. Gastric and intestinal catarrhs, alimentary 
derangements, pneumonia and inflammations of the serous 
cavities are the commonest ailments and are a consequence 
of congenital weakness, unsuitable feeding, lack of vitamins 
and colds. Frequently several of these causes operate 
simultaneously. 

Among specific forms of infection which may sometimes, 
however, be met with in new-born pigs, may be mentioned 
infection with Bacterium wiscosum equt, with essentially 
the same pathological picture as that described by 
Claremburg. The writer has examined five cases in the 
same litter, in which the most characteristic changes proved 
to be purulent polyarthritis and renal haemorrhages. In 
three of the cases there was also endocarditis with purulent 
thrombi. Tests proved that the bacillus isolated was patho- 
genic for swine and horses. It was also proved capable ol 
producing chronic cold abscesses in rabbits. This fact 
should be of importance, as it will he possible, by serial 
inoculations, to keep this otherwise delicate organism alive 
and in a virulent form for a long time. 

On account of the statements found in the literature that 
Pacterium viscosum equi is identical with Bacillus poly- 
morphus suis, described by Degen in 1907, which often 
occurs in focal interstitial nephritis in adult pigs, and is, 
therefore, a very common bacillus in swine, four cases of 
the renal affliction above-mentioned were examined. 
Racillus polymorphus suis (Degen) was isolated in pure 


+. 
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culture and the correctness of Degen’s observations was in 
the main confirmed. It is a hamolytic, Gram-negative rod, 
which in the system is closely related to Bacterium viscosum 
equi and Bacillus purifaciens in sheep, but is quite different 
from these and does not, like Bacterium viscosum equi, 
form any slimy or tough colonies. Even serologically it 
diflers from this bacterium. It is difficult to keep alive 
and almost avirulent for all laboratory animals tested, even 
pigs. It is probably, like Bacillus pyelonephritis bovis, a 


secondary invader with a predilection for the kidney tissues. 


The Combating of the Diseases of Reproduction and of 
Young Stock. 


By Proressor Dr. H. MigESSNER 





Director of the Hygienic Institute of the Veterinary High 
School, Hannove r. 


With the growth of stock-farming, the diseases of the 
dam and of the new-born have greatly increased. Sterility, 
abortion, paralysis and diarrhoea inflicted great losses upun 
German farmers during recent years; it is computed that 
abortion and loss of voung stock in horses and cattle 
represent for Germany an annual sum of RM 348,000,000, 
and with the indirect losses, occasioned by falling off of 
labour, breeding, meat and milk production, the total of 
RM _ 500,000,000 will not fall short of reality. 

In view of the foregoing, the German Agricultural 
Society, at their conference held on February 16th, 1922, 
entrusted the author with the creation of a special organisa- 
tion for the combating of the diseases of reproduction and 
of yvoung stock—‘Aufzuchtkrankheiten.’’ In view of the 
objection of the farmers and breeders to State interfer- 
ence, the problem could not be tackled by the introduction 
of purely veterinary police measures. From these humble 
beginnings, this Society, which initially was a_ private 
hody, with very limited powers, has grown (February, 1924) 
into a body dealing with all aspects of the problem in the 
whole of German Reich, with headquarters at the hygienic 
institute of the veterinary high school in Hannover. The 
activities and aims of this organisation cover a wide range 
of subjects: (a) propaganda and information; (b) bacterio- 
logical and serological examinations ; (c) scientific research ; 
(d) centralisation of local reports and their publication as 
a collective report in the form of a book of conferences. 
For the work under (a), (b) and (c) the co-operatfon of 
over 30 bacteriological institutes of the Chambers of Agri- 
culiure and of the Veterinary College was ensured. The 
proceedings of each conference, together with all papers 
presented and discussions thereon, are published from time 
to time in book form. Between 1923 and 1929 five con- 
ferences were held; in Hannover, Gé6ttingen, Minchen, 
Jena and Stuttgart. Collection of statistical and other data, 
which was initially limited to horses and cattle only, now 
includes pigs, sheep, and poultry. The progress achieved 
to date is described in great detail under various headings. 

Hlorses.—Paratyphoid equine abortion was_ practically 
suppressed by means of strict hygiene measures, introduc- 
tion of separate foaling stalls, and the discovery of infected 
mares by means of the agglutination test. The research 
into the causes of the diseases of foals is being tirelessly 
carried out, and a fairly accurate survey of the incidence 
of various diseases was made possible from the statistics 


collected. Pyosepticamia and infections due to diplo- and 
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streptococci, occurring within the first few days or weeks 
of life, were found to be by far the most important, whereas 
paratyphoid infections and diarrhea neonatorum, due to 
the coli-zerogenes group, were less important etiologically. 

Cattle.—The losses occasioned by sterility are being 
steadily reduced; a general agreement, however, was not 
reached as to the manner of spread or the proper methods 
of control of bovine contagious abortion. The slow progress 
made hitherto is mainly due to the lack of concentrated 
efiorts for its eradication. The question of relative advantage 
of vaccination with live or dead cultures is not settled. 
The German State Commission on abortion disease issued 
a report embodying instructions for the carrying out of 
hygienic measures and advocating mainly the use of live 
vaccine. Results of tests carried out in the field prove that 
such a plan as above suffers from many inherent defects. 
Further research and experiments on farms are indicated 
at this stage. The fundamental work carried out by Jensen 
and Poels did not furnish fresh facts concerning the origin 
and control of the diseases of calves. 

Pigs.—Sterility and abortion in these animals are of a 
less economic importance. Great losses, however, art 
caused every year by diseases occurring within the first 
few weeks of life or after weaning, due to diplo-streptococci, 
coli-wrogenes group, B. suipestifer and B. pyogenes; an 
equal loss is, probably, caused by swine fever. It appears to 
be questionable whether the causes above-mentioned are pri- 
mary, but faulty management, unsuitable food, damp and 
cold sties, and climatic conditions play also an important 
part. Nusshag has shown that rate of mortality increases 
during spring and autumn with the change in weather. 

Sheep.—Ovine abortion caused by Bact. paratyphi abortus 
ovi is widespread. Faulty management and the infections 
caused by bipolar micro-organisms, diplo-streptococct, 
B. coli and B. pyogenes account for the majority of the 
diseases of lambs. 

Poultry.—Bacillary white diarrhoea is responsible for 
many losses among the young stock. ‘The combating of 
this disease could best proceed on the following lines : 
fa) elimination of all positively-reacting hens; (b) careful 
cleaning and disinfection of runs upon the arrival of a 
fresh hatch; (c) correct management and proper feeding 
of young chicks 

The author proposes to organise an international com- 
mittee, with headquarters from which co-ordination and 
control of the diseases associated with reproduction and 
with the bringing up of young stock (Aufzuchkrankheiten) 
could be directed. 


a. FP 


Reflexions on the Diseases of the New-born. 





By L. Van’ Es. 
Professor in Animal Pathology and Hygiene, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


new-born ’’? is commonly applied to animals 


The term 
within the age group contained between the time of birth 
and the period when the healing of the umbilicus has 
been completed. This normally ranges between seven and 
12 days, and, while it must be regarded as one of the 
most hazardous to the young animal, it scems fitting 
to extend it when consideration must be given to the 
disorders more or less peculiar to young animals. These 
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may be more adequately designated ‘ juvenile diseases ”’ ; 
and their foundation may be established during pre-natal 
existence. Their incidence may take place from birth to 
the time when adjustment to environment has been fully 
established. 

The diseases here considered are particularly associated 
with conditions imposed by domestication. They occur 
in those animals in which the ecologic relations to which 
their wild or semi-domesticated ancestors were more or less 
perfectly adapted, cannot be maintained. 

The factors which actually cause disease, or merely make 
it possible, in young animals may be intrinsic or extrinsic, 
separate or in combination. 

The intrinsic factors are entirely associated with the 
status of any normal mammal at birth. The young organ- 
ism has yet to be equipped with bio-chemical defences 
against microbic or parasitic invasions. In some outbreaks 
of disease of the new-born (colibacillosis) the observer gains 
the impression that the young animal occupies about the 
same relation to the microbic invader as do the dead to 
the saprophytic causes of decay. 

The neo-natal intestine is, at one and the same time, 
permeable to microbic invaders and to the protective sub- 
stances contained in colostrum and milk. It is from this 
source alone that the new-born receives a measure of passive 
immunity that will eventually be followed by an active 
defence. 

Some of the extrinsic causes of disease of juveniles are 
to be found in environment. Housing, with the consequent 
exclusion of ultra-violet rays, defective ventilation, and 
improper and inadequate feeding, are all factors. 

Intra-uterine factors of an extrinsic character includ 
such organisms as the embryo or fcetus may encounter 
in the uterus. Some of these are highly virulent and destroy 
the foetus before the end of gestation. Others cause mis- 
chief later in the new-born. Inadequate nutrition of the 
foetus may lead to impairment of health in post-natal life. 
Though there is probably no evidence to show that animals 
may be born with rickets, there is at least ground for 
suspicion that in a species so liable to the disease as swine, 
maternal calcium-phosphorus deficiency may not be without 
influence in the causation of the disease in the offspring. 

Normal mother’s milk, including the colostrum, is the 
ideal food for young animals, but it must be supplied in 
adequate quantity and quality. When supplementary or 
other food has to be provided, it must contain a balanced 
proportion of organic food substances and must not be 
lacking in the mineral ingredients and vitamins required 
by the growing animal. 

Cold, wet, and poorly-ventilated buildings are always 
detrimental to the new-born. The lack of direct sunlight 
may be particularly harmful to young swine because o! 
their liability to rickets ; and even older animals may develop 
osteomalacia. Rickets, as well as associated spasmophilia 
(tetany) are the direct result of insufficient exposure fo 
ultra-violet rays. Rickets is not only a costly disease 
per se, but is particularly conducive to other morbid pro- 
cesses and infections. 

Correctives, applicable to diseases of young animals, are 
of two kinds, namely, immunological procedures and 


hygienic measures. 

Attempts at immunisation, active or passive, against 
such diseases as bronchitis, pneumonia, dysentery, pig 
tvphus, polyarthritis, and many others, have more or less 
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constantly resulted in disappointment. Possibly the best 
immunising agent is maternal blood, and especially so 
if the blood-donor has inhabited a contaminated environment 
for some time. 

Hygienic measures include the provision of clean, healthy 
surroundings, the prevention of contamination of food 
and water, and the avoidance of a prolonged indoor life. 
It should be arranged that the young are not born at a 
season which compels a_ sheltered existence, when green 
forage is not available, and when radiant energy is at its 
lowest ebb. The hygienic measures of obstetric practice 
should be observed at parturition. The new-born should 
be fed on the colostrum, or, in default, should receive a 
quantity of maternal blood serum mixed with milk. If, 
for any reason, exposure to unfiltered sunlight is not 
possible during the first two weeks of the life of young 
pigs, cod liver oil must be administered. 

To a iarge extent the prevention of the diseases of the 
new-born is a matter for environmental amelioration, and 
breeders should not be left in ignorance of this fact. To 
instruct as well as to cure is the task of the present-day 
veterinarian. 


Colonial Veterinary Service 
Report. 


Fiji, 1929. 








This report is embraced in that of the Department of 
Agriculture, a foolscap paper of 20 pages, published as 
Council Paper No. 42. Two pages are devoted to the 
Veterinary Report by Mr. C. R. Turbet, p.v.sc. (Sydney), 
the Senior Veterinary Officer. 

Staff.—Mr. Turbet is assisted by Mr. H. M. Stuchbery, 
B.v.sc. (Melbourne); Mr. W. G. Bennet, B.v.Sc., resigned 
during the year, and has not been replaced. 

Investigation.—In addition to large numbers of clinical 
inspections, 39 examinations were made of pathological 
material. 

Disease. Tuberculosis, actinomycosis and contagious 
abortion occur in’ cattle; the last-named appears to be 
under control. In addition to a form of plant poisoning 
caused by a species of Lantgna, and a contagious ophthalmia 
in sheep, the other diseases mentioned occur in poultry. 
In connection with contagious epithelioma, attention is 
drawn to the good results following upon the prevention 
of mosquito attacks by safeguarding chickens with mosquito 
netting. i 

Stock Improvement. Seventy-eight stallions and 356 bulls 
were ordered to be castrated. 

Industry.—The Tova meat works continue to find a 
ready market for their canned meat and other by-products. 
The use of meat in the rationing of labourers is extending. 
A trial shipment of chilled beef is contemplated. 

Dairying is steadily developing: there was in 1929 a 
production of 392,000 ibs. of butter (as compared with 
169,000 Ibs. in 1925). 

Following upon the policy of the Ministry of Agriculture 
t» encourage the building and equipping of centralised 
slaughter-houses, it is reported that a committee will be 
appointed to inquire into the possibility of ‘* developing 
the home trade in animal by-products. For this purpos» 
a visit to Chicago is already mentioned. 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


Colonic Lavage in the Treatment of 
Hzemorrhagic Enteritis. 


By D. E. Wilkinson, M.R.C.¥V.S., Chigwell. 


The articles from the pen of Professor McCunn dealing 
with the treatment of hwmorrhagic enteritis in the dog 
by intravenous injections of formalin have induced me_ to 
give this treatment, which | adopted nine years ago, another 
trial, with the same results I had previously encountered, 
vic., a few spectacular recoveries and a_ series of dis- 
appointing failures. 

My original inspiration to try this treatment arose from 
the success I had obtained from Professor Imrie’s formalin 
treatment of purpura hzemorrhagica in the horse, a disease 
which, rightly or wrongly, I have always considered bor 
some clinical resemblance to this troublesome affection of 
the dog, especially in its anasarcous symptoms. 

The occasional remarkable success and the much more 
frequent dismal failures of this treatment which I have 
encountered during the past year have provided me_ with 
much food for reflection and I finally came to the conclu- 
sion that the successful cases were those in which the 
original bowel infection had died down, whilst the failures 
represented those in which that focus was still very active. 

Assuming, clinically, that the intravenous injection of a 
potent antiseptic was effective in controlling a toxamia 
(or possibly in neutralising or destroying a hazmolytic 
organism?) it seemed futile to rely upon this alone and to 
leave the ‘‘ fons et origo’’ of the infection intact ! 

I therefore adopted, in all my cases, the routine treat- 
ment of lavage of the colon with a solution containing 
80 grains of Dimol powder in 20 ounces of water at 110° F. 

The results of this treatment have been most gratifying, 
and since adopting it I have reduced my losses to a mini- 
mum. Not only so, but I have found it, as far as one can 
judge, excellent as a prophylactic. 

In one kennel, principally greyhounds, in which the 
disease has been rampant for three years, we have not had 
a case since | commenced this treatment. Every new dog 
is rigidly isolated for three weeks and has his colon washed 
out weekly during that time before being admitted to 
the main kennels, whilst every dog which has been away 
in track racing kennels undergoes the same _ treatment 
on his return. When I mention that these kennels are 
nearly all floored with wood which has been contaminated 
and infected for years and is practically incapable of dis- 
infection, as they are never empty, and that overcrowding 
has been the rule rather than the exception, the success 
of this treatment, only agreed to by the owner in despair 
at his previous heavy losses, seems fairly obvious. 

As an instance of its efficacy in an acute case I may 
cite the following: On the evening of October 28th last, 
a client of mine had a greyhound returned from a racing 
track in a semi-moribund condition. I was summoned 
by telephone and after examination of the patient expressed 
the opinion he would collapse during the night. Colonic 
lavage was practised, a hypodermic injection of ten ounces 
of 10 per cent. glucose solution administered and the dog 
kept very warm. The treatment was repeated 24 and 48 
hours later. As the dog was then convalescent and many 
miles away I never saw him again, but his owner assured 


me he made a complete recovery in a fortnight. 
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It goes without saying that the treatment must be asso- 
ciated with good nursing and with warmth. This latter is 
essential, as if the dogs are allowed to get chilled they die 
of shock. 

1 am one of those people who are inclined to regard 
** Stuttgart and hemorrhagic enteritis as one and. the 
same disease, varying only in the locality of the infection 

gastric and oral in the one, enteric in the other. Occa- 
sionally, I think, both chains of symptoms are seen in 
the same patient. 

My experience of ‘* Stutigart,’’ however, is not so un- 
fortunate as Professor MeCunn’s and has not led me te 
regard the disease as incurable. 

During the winter of 1898-99, in the practice of the late 
Mr. J. H. Brown of Wanstead, we cneountered a_ pro- 
longed and widespread epidemic of the disease and our 


mortality amongst the “ in-patients ’? was not very high. 
This was probably because a special room was fitted up 
lor their reception and kept at a temperature of 659-70° F. 
day and night, for the losses amongst dogs treated in their 
own homes, even when well nursed, were much more severe. 

In breeding kennels one of the most troublesome com- 
plications of this infection is abortion amongst the brood 
bitches. 

In two kennels now under my cure, one of Alsatians 
the other of greyhounds, this trouble has been rampant 
until I adopted these prophylactic measures. Since doing 
so it has died out. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that, at the 
time of his death, Captain Ainslie Walker, the inventor of 
Dimol, was engaged, with the collaboration of the Ministry 
cf Health, in experiments upon the control of maternal 
mortality by the pre-natal administration of Dimol to 
expectant mothers, believing that the elimination of skatol 
and indican and other products of protein  putrefaction, 
obtained by this means, would have an effect in lowering 
the danger of puerperal sepsis, and that the investigafions 


gave quite promising results. 





Creosote and Mercury in Follicular Mange 
Treatment. 


By Z. Morcos, M.V.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 
PROFESSOR OF BACTERIOLOGY, CAIRO VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
Five dogs suffering from follicular mange were treated 
with sulphur applications without success. 
Creosote, two drops; mercuric ointment, 30 grains and 


vaseline, 1} ozs.; locally applied once every three days 





Demodex Mite. [Evye-piece 10 X, objective 1/6.] 
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Babesia in Fowls. 


By Z. Morcos, M.V.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 


PROFESSOR OF BACTERIOLOGY, CAIRO VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Many of the Egyptian-bred fowls and ducks harbour the 
parasite without apparent signs of ill-health, but imported 
fowls die on contracting the infection. 

The disease seldom takes an acute course; the most 
characteristic signs are gradual loss of weight—the affected 
bird loses about three-fifths of its weight in three to fou 
weeks, at which period the fowl gets paralysed and dies. 

Post-mortem.—-Extreme anzmia of internal organs and 
small haemorrhages on mucous and serous membranes. 
Demonstration of babesia in the system is the only reliable 
diagnosis. 

Films made from the blood, internal organs or bone 
marrow reveal the parasite, which usually looks signet, 
oval or round (dot like) in shape. 

One or more parasites may be seen in the infected red 
cell, one-fifth to one-seventh the size of the nucleus of the 
red cell. In heavy infections, the parasites may be also 
seen free in the plasma. 

Close inspection of infected birds usually reveals ticks 
or lice or both. 

No specific remedy has yet been reported, but arsenic 
preparations (atoxyl or neosalvarsan) are useful at the early 


stages of infection. Eradication of the external body 


parasites is fundamental. 





Rhode Island Red Fowl. Heavily infected, died 25 days 
after importation. 


proved most effective; four applications were found neces- 
sary, after which the lesions commenced healing up. Onl) 
a little of the ointment was applied, well rubbed in, and 
the animals were muzzled to avoid licking the ointment. 

The animals were also allowed a little cod liver oil now 
and again, in addition to a liberal nourishing diet. 

A well-known private practitioner was kind enough to 
use the formula in seven different cases of follicular mange 


and reported most favourably. 
(1920-30. ) 
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Babesia in Fowls (b = babesia). 


Sub-palpebral Mallein Reaction. 


By Z. Morcos, M.V.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 
PROFESSOR OF BACTERIOLOGY, CAIRO VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Locally-prepared miallein, diluted (1/10), 2°5 c¢.c., was 
inoculated sub-palpebrally into the lower eye-lid, about 
4 cm. under the eyelash. 

The seat of inoculation was cleaned with a little ether 
(taking care not to let any get into the eye). A fold of 
the skin was held between the fingers of the left hand, 
the needle being introduced with the cight, and the mallein 


was injected just under the skin. 
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Horse A.—Before Testing. Horse A (positive reaction); Horse B (negative reaction). 
Both taken 24 hours after inoculation. 











Horse A.—48 hours after Testing. Eye occluded, copious 
discharge. 
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With the sub-palpebral method, temperature reaction is 
not WeECESSATY 5 local reaction is conclusive. 

The uninoculated eye serves as a control to the inoculated 
one. When the animal reacts, swelling at the seat of 
inoculation commences at the sixth hour of inoculation 
and extends to both upper and lower lids. Within 48 hours, 
the inoculated eve closes; there is a copious discharge, and 
the swelling persists five or more days. 

Although it is not necessary to take temperatures, i 
rise commences with the local swelling, and reaches a 
maximum on the 12th hour (41° C.) after which the tem- 
perature gradually subsides. 

A non-glandered horse may show a small localised swell- 
ing at the seat of inoculation, which swelling does nol 
extend to the upper eye-lid, and is*not accompanied by 
eye discharge or rise of temperature, and it disappears 
within 36 hours of inoculation. 


The test is simply a modified subcutaneous test. 





Review. 





| Einfiihrung der Aseptik in die Veterinarchirurgie | Intro- 
duction to Asepsis in Veterinary Surgery]. JoRDANoFF, 

PARVAN. pp. 1-169, with 102 text-figs Published by 

Gerold, Péssneck. | 

The author defines antisepsis as the prevention of con- 
tamination of wounds by pathogenic organisms by means 
of clinical substances—the so-called disinfectants. ‘His 
definition of asepsis in the prevention of contamination of 
wounds by means of heat. 

In a short chapter on the history of asepsis and anti- 
sepsis the claim is put forward that the work of Lister 
was anticipated by Semmelweiss in Vienna twenty years 
earlier. But he says it is the fate of all pioneers to see 
others obtain the credit. 

In a short chapter the question is discussed, whether 
asepsis is actually possible in veterinary practice; and the 
author concludes that it is not only possible but practicable. 
He waxes sarcastic regarding the manner in which he 
believes operations are generally carried out. He refers 
to a brief washing of the hands in a dirty basin with 
tepid water, and drying on a towel which has been used 
before. In a succession of short chapters he deals with 
the equipment necessary for the practise of aseptic surgery 
ihe operation room and its fittings, the methods of light- 
ing, towels, rubber gloves, aprons, sterilisers, instrument 
tables, tables for small and large animals, instruments, 
bandages, suture materials, the preparation of the patient, 
instruments, and the surgeon’s own preparations and those 
of his assistants. Several pages in this part of the book 
are occupied by illustrations of instruments required for 
certain operations. The last sixty pages or so of the book 
deal not with asepsis, but with the various means of induc- 
ing narcosis and anzesthesia, and the volume concludes 
with a list of over two hundred references. 


As. Es. Bs 


At a meeting of the Council of the National Pig Breeders’ 
Association it was reported that arrangements were com- 
pleted for a pig breeders’ conference to be held in London 
on March 30th. 





Mr. Bertram W. Mills has been elected president-elect 
for 1931-32 of the Hackney Horse Society. 
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Abstracts. 


| Ophthalmic Mallein Test according to the Instruction of 
Commissariat of Agriculture. (NakkoMzem or tie 
R.S.FLR.R.). Sravin. 1930. Vyestnik Sovr, Veterinarii, 
pp. 389-392. | 


According to Professor  Vishelessky, “* the classical 





method of subcutaneous malleinization does not possess 
any advantages in comparison with the ophthalmic mallein 
test, being, on the contrary, inferior to the latter in the 
facility of technique and the number of positive reactors 
with the latent infection deteeted.’’ The author, who used 
the ophthalmic mallein test for more than twenty years, 
fully endorsed the above view, for he had reeently had 
the opportunity to verify its efficacy on more than 10,000 
horses which were employed on the ‘ Dnyeprostroy '’—the 
large electricity generating staiion—in course of construe- 
tion on the rapids of the River Dnyepr in Ukraine. He 
criticised, however, the instruction for carrying out that test 
circularised by Narkomzem, for its ambiguity. Dealing 
with the question of interpretation of the test, the 
author gives the following practical indications, based 
upon his recent observations in the field: (1) Marked 
infiltration of the conjunctiva accompanied by a copious 
purulent discharge + +-+ ; (2) infiltration of the conjunctiva, 
accompanied by a profuse lachrymation or purulent dis- 
charge from the corner of the eve +-+ , (3) marked redden- 
ing of the conjunctiva + ; (4) hardly noticeable reddening ot 
the conjunctiva + ? 

In the practice of the ophthalmic mallein test the author 
found that 60 per cent. of cases observed came under (3), 
ZZ per cent. under (4), 17 per cent. under (2), and only 
1 per cent. under (1). Subcutaneous malleinization to 
check the results of the ophthalmic test was carried out 
on 396 horses, with the following results: 100 per cent. 
of positive reactors under (2) gave positive cutaneous 
reaction; figures for (3) and (4) were 82 per cent. and 70 
per cent. respectively. ‘Therefore, in the author’s opinion, 
any marked changes in the conjunctiva after application 
ef mallein are indicative of the positive reaction. The 
remainder of the paper is taken up by a piece of polemics 
with Narkomzem, as the author thought that not all posi- 
tive reactors should be destroyed. 

. Ba. Fs 
|On the Diagnosis and Treatment of Primary Atony of 
the Omasum. Dr. Mezricky, Prager Arch. f. Tiermed, 
part A, Nos. 1 and 2. 1930. | 

The author suggests that this condition occurs frequently 
in cases of bovine indigestion, and that it is often not 
diagnosed correctly. Textbooks, as a rule, only deal with 
it in a cursory manner. 

Atony of the omasum is most frequently caused by bad 
dietetics—-large amounts of dry food and inadequate or 
irregular water. Sixty-nine of the author’s cases occurred 
in beasts which had never been out of their stall. Primary 
omasal atony often leads to disturbance in function of the 
other parts of the stomach induced by the formation of 
toxic substances in the inactive omasum. Anatomical 
changes include enlargement of the omasum; its contents 
are very dry and densely packed as hard as stone. The 
rumen contents are also unusually dry and may be foul- 


smelling and gassy. The walls of the viscera are only 
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altered in a long-standing case and may show stages of 
pressure necrosis. Clinically the condition is manifested 
by a syndrome of intoxication, taking the form of a 
deceleration in the pulse rate (36-42 per minute) and 
drowsiness, with later signs of paraplegia. Clonic muscular 
cramp, salivation and mydriasis may also occur and give 
grounds for an unfavourable prognosis. Moderate tympany 
and constipation occur secondarily; temperature remains 
normal and falls before death. Diagnosis by tenderness 
to pressure in the region of the seventh to ninth intercostal 
space has not been found valuable by the author. 

Cases end nearly always in death after three to four 
days’ illness, even when the call for aid has been prompt. 
It is very difficult to remove the contents of the stomach 
and, when once intoxication of the nervous system has 
started, we have no method or drug to counter the effects. 

The author has used a great number of drugs, including 
drastic purgatives, without success. Castor oil, veratrin 
and aloes all make the condition worse, and the introduc- 
tion of water into the rumen, either per os or trocar, have 
not availed. Improvement has been obtained on occasion 
with barium chloride (per os), magnes. or sodii sulph. 
During the last year, Mezricky has used formalin in cases 
where ruminal atony is also present, as recommended by 
Wester. It is given preferably by stomach tube (25-40 g. 
in 4-5 litres water). After about on: hour weak con- 
tractions of the rumen and omasum commence, and four 
to five hours later the bowels begin to act. Successful 
results with this treatment are still too scanty, but pro- 
gress has indeed been made. 


J. T. E. 





| Anti-rabic Vaccination of Animals, and of the Dog in 
particular, in Morecco in 1929. RemMLINGER, R., and 

Batty, J., Rev, Vétérinaire, 1930, 82, 71-77. | 

The preparation of the vaccine was described in a previous 
article by the same authors in the Rev. Vét., 1929 (‘‘Anti- 
rabic vaccination of the dog in Morocco ”’). 

In 1929, 635 dogs were vaccinated; 519 from a preventa- 
tive aspect, 52 after having been bitten by a presumably 
rabid dog, and 64 for a second time. All except one 
supported the vaccination well; this, 17 days after a prophy- 
lactic injection, became paralysed. Treatment by vaccine 
resulted in cure. None of the 1929 treated dogs observed 
for from 3-15 months developed rabies, the same Applying 
to the 264 animals inoculated in 1928. 

Examples are given demonstrating the efficacy of the 
method in the field. 

In addition, ten horses, five mules, four bovines and four 
pigs were vaccinated. The inoculation of the horses and 
mules took place either after having been bitten by a rabid 
animal, or after having been exposed to infection. None 
became attacked by the disease. 


J. H. M. 


[The Transmission of Avianpox by Mosquitoes. Banc, 
G., and Campinopetro, J. Rev. Gén. de Méd. Vét., 1930, 
Aug., Tome 39, No. 464. | 
The authors have searched the literature and find that 

it is erroneous to attribute to Megnin the credit of being 


the first to suggest that avianpox could be transmitted 
by the bites of insects. They mention the work and con- 
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clusions of Burnet and give a brief description of the 
experiments of Kligler, Muckenfus and Rivers with two 
species of mosquito, Stegomya and Culex. The authors 
used one species of mosquito, viz., Culex pipiens, and two 
viruses, fowlpox and pigeonpox. The mosquitos were not 
bred but caught and kept in cages large enough to admit 
a pigeon or a cockerel. Infected cockerels with lesions 
on their combs and pigeons with lesions on their plucked 
flanks were placed in the box for a short time, and this 
was repeated every day for several days. After this, 
healthy cockerels and pigeons were placed in the box and 
exposed to the bites of the infected mosquitos, this being 
repeated five or six times. The authors succeeded in trans- 
mitting the disease to seven of the eleven cockerels and 
five of six pigeons. In one experiment the mosquitos had 
been infected 58 days previously. The lesions were typical 
in the pigeons and in most of the cockerels. In three 
cockerels, the only lesion was intense conjunctivitis; this 
was proved to be variolous by test inoculation. In one 
case there was only slight discharge from the eyes. The 
bird was proved to have been immunised by the slight 
infection. The authors proved that even birds which had 
shown no reaction to the bites of infected mosquitos 
became immune. They state that they have never found 
birds naturally immune to avianpox. 
C.McG. 





[Contribution on Distemper in the Silver Fox, Mink and 
Raccoon. Ruporr, J. D.T.W. 1930. 38, 46, 728-32. | 
Silver Fox.—The period of incubation is about 14 days, 

the symptoms being very similar to those found in the 
dog. The first indication is a loss of appetite, this quickly 
leading to the refusal of all food. Constipation may be 
noticed at first, leading often, at a later date, to diarrhoea. 
Lachrymation and vomition are marked symptoms, bat 
nasal discharge may be licked off by the fox and thus 
be overlooked. Cough may be quite absent, but keratitis 
and exanthema have been noticed. Prognosis is much 
the same as for dog distemper. Infestation with worms, 
and transport, bound with changing climatic conditions, 
are important predisposing factors. 

The post-mortem findings agree with those generally 
present in the dog. No specific micro-organism could be 
isolated. The disease of the fox is transferable to’ the dog. 

Treatment (by Omnadin and Biocan) is usually productive 
of cure. 

Mink.--In this animal, the disease runs a more acute 
course and causes very heavy losses. Treatment is of very 
little use. Inflammation of the eye is an important symptom 
as are exanthemata. Occasionally a bloody diarrhoea ushers 
in the disease. The disease is transmittable to the dog and 
bacteriological investigation of the internal organs yielded 
negative results. 

Raccoon.—The chief symptoms are grey, slimy, nasal 
discharge, purulent conjunctivitis and, in many animals, 
exanthemata on the extremities. At autopsy, conjunctivitis, 
keratitis, rhinitis, bronchitis, and often pneumonia are 
noticed ; in addition, inflamed intestine and in many animals 
spleen enlargement is noticed. 

Bacteriological investigation yielded negative results. 
Treatment is of little use, and the disease is transmittable 


to the dog. In the raccoon, during its winter sleep, it is 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Report. 


West of Scotland Division.* 


Meeting in Glasgow. 





A meeting of the West of Scotland Division was held 
in Glasgow on December 17th, 1930. 

The President, Professor George W. Weir, took the 
chair, and the following members and visitors signed the 
attendance book :— 

Members.—Messrs. David Brown, Walter Gardner, T. 
Johnston, James Macfarlane, Major J. G. McGregor, 
Messrs. Peter Meikle, J. D. Potties” Robert Renfrew, Pro- 
fessor William Robb, Messrs. James F. Taylor, Alex. 
Thomson, Professor George W. Weir, Dr. A. W. 
Whitehouse and Mr. Donald Campbell (Secretary). 

Visitors —Mr. A. N. Bartholomew, Professor G. F. 
Boddie, Messrs. Andrew Cruickshank, W. Burke McAleer, 
James McDougall, Professor W. M. Mitchell, Messrs. D. 
Mossinson, J. Gartshore Scott, J. R. Stewart and John 
Taylor. 

A gratifying number of students also attended. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
adopted. 

The Secretary said that at the meeting of the Scottish 
Branch held in Stirling on November 8th, two matters 
arose which were of concern to the Division. 

One was that their President had been elected for the 
ensuing year President of the Branch. He would take the 
liberty, on their behalf, of offering hearty congratulations 
to Professor Weir. (Applause.) 

The other matter bore on next year's election of members 
of Council, R.C.V.S. *Dr. Bradley and Dr. Whitehouse 
were due to retire at this time, and were presenting 
themselves for re-election, and the Branch meeting recom- 
mended that all members should give these gentlemen their 
support. The Secretary suggested that in this the Division 
should follow the Branch’s recommendation. This was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Paper.—The President then said he had much pleasure 
in calling upon Professor William Robb to read his paper. 
on ‘* Outlines of Veterinary Jurisprudence.’”’ It was a 
subject of great importance to all of them and no one 
was better fitted to speak on it than was Professor Robb. 
Among their visitors he was particularly pleased to see a 
member of the legal profession, Mr. Gartshore Scott, 
who, viewing matters from a different angle than theirs, 
would by his words help to enlarge their outlook. 

Professor Robb then read his paper. [This paper, and 
the discussion which ensued, are published at the com- 
mencement of this issue of the Record.—Ep. | 

At the conclusion of the meeting the usual votes of thanks 
were passed. 


Donatp Camppett, Hon, Secretary. 


* Received for publication on January 24th. 





often very difficult to decide whether or not one has a sick 
animal to deal with. 

In the importation of any of the foregoing animals, 
care should be taken that they be isolated for at least three 


weeks, as the period of incubation extends to this time. 


J. H. M. 
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Report. 


| Annual Report of the Civil Veterinary Department of the 
Central Provinces and Berar for the Year ending March 
$ist, 1930. Nagpur, The Government Press. Price 
Rs. 1.8.0. ] 
Major Priston presents this Report as Officiating Director 
of Veterinary Services, Mr. C. W. Wilson having retired 
and Major Stirling being on leave. 
STAFF. 
There are six deputy superintendents, 16 veterinary in- 








spectors, and 125 veterinary assistant surgeons. 

Two scholarships of £290 each, tenable for four years 
in Great Britain, have been awarded during the year. 
Twenty-two scholarships, tenable for three years at the 
Bombay Veterinary College, have also been awarded. 
DISEASE. 

Specimens to the number of 47,056 were reported on 
by the Nagpur and the Divisional Laboratories. A new 
veterinary institute is to be erected. 

There were 16,884 outbreaks of contagious diseases, 
resulting in a loss of 46,000 animals. 

Rinderpest.—Outbreaks numbering 4,432 were reported, 
with a mortality of 36,000 head. Two hundred and fifty- 


” 


one thousand ‘* serum alone *’ inoculations were carried out, 
with a mortality among the inoculated of only 178. Infec- 
tion was introduced and spread largely through trade cattle 
movements. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease was widespread throughout the 
Province. Ten thousand six hundred and seventeen out- 
breaks were reported; mortality 10 per cent., mainly from 
complications with piroplasmosis. 

Anthrax.—In 13 outbreaks out of 173 reported, anti- 
anthrax serum was employed. No deaths occurred among 
the inoculated animals. 

Hemorrhagic Septicemia was widespread. Seven 
hundred and seventy-six outbreaks resulted in the deaths 
of 3,933 head of cattle and 37 goats. Twelve thousand 


eight hundred ‘‘ serum alone *’ inoculations were carried 
out, 12,500 were protected by sero-vaccination, and 54,500 
by vaccine. These inoculations are becoming increasingly 
popular with the owners. 

Blackquarter.—Three thousand four hundred deaths 
occurred. Anti-serum and aggressin were both employed 
in the outbreaks, and, in addition, 26,000 were vaccinated 
With aggressin prior to the season when the disease occurs. 
Its use is much appreciated by owners. 

Piroplasmosis greatly increases the mortality from other 
intercurrent diseases. Trypan blue solution is most valuable 
and 1,400 litres were used. 

Hospitals AND DISPENSARIEs. 

There are 99 of these institutions, and more are demanded 
by the stockowners. Six hundred and seventeen thousand 
five hundred cases were treated during the year at the 
dispensaries and when assistant surgeons were on tour. 
BREEDING OPERATIONS. 

Castrations numbering 69,453 were performed. Tweive 
Government-owned stud bulls were on strength at the 
end of the year. 

Sixteen cattle fairs and shows were held, and each 
deputy superintendent is supplied with a magic lantern 
and slides for other propaganda purposes. 

Complaint is made as to the imperfect shoeing of 
bullocks, and the training of native farriers is urged. 
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In Parliament. 


Lords and the Milk Supply. 


In the House of Lords on February 10th Viscount Astor 
called attention to the needs of the dairy industry and to 
the necessity of developing the demand for and supply of 
British milk. He said that milk was not merely important 
to the farming industry, but was a most valuable food for 


the children of this country. There was tremendous under- 
consumption of milk in this country, and a huge market 
at our doors awaiting development. If they set about it 


constructively and wisely they could create a large market 
for milk in a reasonable time, but to do that there must be 
publicity and propaganda, the cost must be reduced, and 
the hygienic quality and cleanliness of the milk must be 
improved. As to publicity, undoubtedly a very small ex- 
penditure in advertising had been of great benefit to the 
fruit-growers of this country. At present, however, only 
£16,000 was spent annually in advertising fresh milk, 
while £250,000 was spent in advertising patent foods. He 
hoped the Government would do something to stimulate 
the giving of milk to children in the elementary schools, 
as that would help the dairy industry and improve the 
health of the children, and that the Government would 
also assist the publicity movement as a whole. As to cost, 
he believed it would be possible to reduce the price to the 
consumer if farmers would adopt more businesslike methods. 
With regard to his third point, if the nation was urged 
tc drink more milk there must be a guarantee that the 
milk which was offered to the public was reasonably safe 
and clean. It was relatively easy to produce cleanly with 
clean methods of milking and handling, and it would not 
cost much. By simplifving the classification of milk the 
public would be given greater confidence and the consump- 
tion of milk stimulated. 

Lord Moyniuan said that he supported the plea of the 
noble lord for a larger supply of milk, but with certain 
qualifications. Milk was rarely pure and was often con- 
taminated, with the inevitable result that it caused a number 
of diseases. The supply of milk, therefore, was not the 
only problem. It was only when there was an acute out- 
break of disease that the mind of the people was stirred. 
Every year 50,000 people died from cancer; 100 people 
died every day from tuberculosis, and £250,000 a day was 
spent in this country alone on the treatment of tuber- 
culosis, a large proportion of which was preventable. The 
milk problem was not only an agricultural problem, but a 
human problem also. Of the 3,250,000 cows in this country 
giving milk over 1,000,000 were suffering from tuberculosis. 
The problem was a human problem, and, in a large meas- 
ure also, a financial problem. What was to be done? 
A milk supply was very necessary. Were they to slaughter 
all the cows affected with tuberculosis? If that were done, 
he thought it would be ineffective, except so far as the 
immediate present was concerned. To immunise the animals 
would be a matter of great difficulty and uncertainty. 

The problem to be considered was whether they could 
improve the present conditions of the milk supply of the 
country. One of the first methods was by boiling, which 
would destroy all organisms. That method was _ easily 
available, and cost virtually nothing. Every drop of milk 
taken into his house was boiled. It was true that there 
were certain disadvantages in boiling, but the nutritive 
value of milk, contrary to the general opinion, was not 
diminished by boiling. But the vitamins were destroyed, 
and from the point of view of general consumption there 
was no doubt that the boiling of milk reduced its value. 
The second method that could be adopted to make ordinary 
milk fit for human consumption was pasteurisation. Ninety 
per cent. of the milk in London and Manchester was 
pasteurised. A great deal depended on the human material 
used in the process of pasteurisation. An article appeared 
in The Times about a year ago asserting, on very com- 
petent authority, that pasteurisation had failed in the 
opinion of the medical men in London. But pasteurisation 
was perfectly satisfactory. It destroyed bacilli. But it was 


easential that the machinery of pasteurisation should be 
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constantly supervised, and that the greatest possible 
bacteriological control should be exercised at every stage. 
It was most desirable that the milk provided for pasteuri- 
sation should be as pure as possible. 

There was no doubt that an increased supply of milk 
Was necessary, and that tainted milk could be made fit 
for human consumption in a variety of ways. Some further 
inquiry than had yet been made into the question of the 
milk supply of the country was necessary, and it might 
be well if the Government would set up a Royal Com- 
mission to reconstruct all the knowledge that had so far 
heen obtained about the problem. The great ideal was 
that they should have a milk supply for the people of this 
country which it was possible for them to drink without 
those grave risks to health which had been so profitable 
to members of his profession. (Hear, hear.) 

The Earl ef Rapnor said that there were no figures 
to show the amount of disease prevented by the consump- 
tion of milk. Milk was a very necessary part of the child’s 
life, and if it were withdrawn it was probable that the 
resultant diseases would be far worse than any actual 
diseases traceable to the consumption of tainted milk. 
He hoped that the Government would assist the National 
Milk Publicity Council and thereby assist the agricultural 
industry, of which milk production was such a great part. 

The Earl of IveaGu suggested that the Government 
should set up a committee of inquiry to bring up to date 
all the information available about milk. If they believed 
all that Lord Moynihan said, then they would never drink 
a drop of milk again, at least unless it were boiled. At 
this moment scientific opinion on milk was extremely 
divided. Such an inquiry should consider whether the 
evidence was for or against pasteurisation of milk. 

The Earl of ONsSLow said that the first thing to be done 
to increase the consumption of milk was to reduce the 
costs of production. If anything could be done to simplify 
the grading of milk it would be a great advantage. 

THe GOVERNMENT REPLy. 

Earl Dr ta Warr, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, said he could not feel that the 
medica! profession were entirely free from blame in this 
matter. One of the reasons why more clean milk was 
not produced in this country was the lack of demand. 
A great deal of grade A milk to-day was sold as ordinary 
milk, at ordinary prices. If the medical profession would 
talk a little bit less about dirty milk and would do a little 
bit more to encourage the buying of clean milk which 
was already on the market, they would be of more use 
to the nation as a whole, and to the agricultural industry. 
They would also help the Government if they would make 
up their minds as to what they really felt about milk. 
Before the medical profession came down on the farming 
industry for not taking certain steps about milk they should 
really make up their minds what they wanted the farmers 
to do. 

Lord Moynuian: We want you to produce pure milk. 
Until that is done we suggest that all milk should be 
pasteurised. 

Earl De La Warr, proceeding, said that Lord Astor 
had left him very little to say. As to the policy of the 
Government in the development of the dairy side of the 
agricultural industry, it was difficult to discuss it without 
touching on the Agricultural Marketing Bill which was 
now before the House of Commons. Unless some new 
factor were introduced into the milk industry it would 
probably be just as profitable in two or three years time 
in this country to be producing milk as to be growing 
corn in the arable areas. The total production of milk 
in this country was 1,100,000,000 gallons, of which about 
600,000,000 gallons was consumed as liquid milk. If we 
brought the consumption a head up to that of the United 
States we should require 1,800,000,000 gallons, or 700,000,000 
gallons more than we were producing at present; and if we 
consumed as much milk a head as was consumed in Sweden 
we should need 3,600,000,000 gallons. There was no doubt 
that one of the factors holding up the creameries and 
general factory side of the milk industry was that they 
could not be sure of their supplies in face of competition 
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from the fluid market. Therefore, one of the main func- 
tions of organisation must be to finance producers in giving 
a steady supply to the creameries. He agreed that grade 
designations were in an unsatisfactory state, but it was 
a very difficult problem to solve while there was so much 
disagreement in the industry. If the Minister could have 
some assurance of general support for a revision of these 
designations he would be only too glad to discuss the 
matter with the producers. 


Licensing of Bulls. 


When the House of Lords went into Committee on 
Wednesday, February 11th, on the Improvement of Live 
Stock (Licensing of Bulls) Bill :— 

Lord STRACHIE moved an amendment to Clause 2 to 
provide that the licences and permits for bulls should be 
granted by the agricultural committces instead of by the 
Minister. n 

Earl DE La Warr, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, said that the amendment would 
really make it quite impossible to work the Bill. The 
Ministry would require to appoint 17, or at most 20, 
officials, while the counties would have to appoint no less 
than 62 and also set up new departments to assist them 
in the administrative work. There was also the difficulty 
that a considerable amount of land was in county boroughs. 
Scotland had no agricultural committees and the farmers 
of Scotland had always been very keen on this Bill. He 
could assure their lordships that if the National Farmers’ 
Union and other interested bodies were prepared to come 
in with the Ministry and work a preliminary voluntary 
scheme, the Ministry would be delighted to place their 
officials at their disposal to work with them. Although 
the Government could not accept this amendment, they 
would do their best to work in harmony with all the 
interests involved. 

Lord HastinGs said that this national scheme should be 
nationally carried out. It would knock the bottom out of 
the Bill if one standard did not prevail all over the country. 

Earl De ta Warr, in reply to the Marquess of 
Londonderry, who asked for further information as to the 
kind of voluntary scheme he had in view, said that the 
scheme could not come into compulsory operation before 
two years’ time. If, during that period, there was a 
chance of operating a voluntary scheme, the Ministry would 
appoint officials so that they could get into their areas and 


Inspection Division. 





1921.* 1922. 
(i) Number 





1923. 
of Horses and Ponies killed or destroyed in consequence of injury 
or accident per 1,000 Horses and Ponies employed. 
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become familiar with the farmers and, backid by propa- 
ganda of the National Farmers’ Union and the Cattle- 
breeders’ Association, be of assistance in getting the 
farmers to eliminate the scrub bull. He was much en- 
couraged by a letter he had received from the National 
Farmers’ Union, and thought that it might be possible to 
persuade them to come into a voluntary scheme for two 
years, 

The amendment was defeated by 71 votes to seven— 
majority, 64. 

An amendment was agreed to, after debate, fixing the 
maximum fee for appeal in case of refusal to grant a 
licence at three guineas instead of five guineas. 

The Bill, as amended, was reported to the House. 


Meat Supply. 

Viscountess Astor asked (1) the Secretary of State for 
War how much home-fed beef was supplied to the forces 
situated in Britain during the months of October to March 
for the past iwo years; 

(2) the Under-Secretary of State for Air how much home- 
fed beef was supplied to the forces situated in Britain 
during the months of October to March for the past two 
years? 

Mr. SHAW: With the exception of a very small quantity 
of fresh meat for hospitals, imported meat only, practically 
all of Dominion origin, was supplied to the Army and the 
Royal Air Force in Great Britain during the periods in 
question, 


. . 


Horses (Accidents, Mines), 


Mr. FREEMAN asked the Secretary for Mines the rates per 
1,000 at which horses and ponies employed underground in 
mines were killed and injured during each of the last ten 
years; the rate of killed and injured ponies per 1,000 in 
each of the divisions into which the coalfields are divided 
in official reports for each of the last ten years; the main 
causes giving rise to these accidents; and whether he is 
satisfied that the present methods of reporting these fatal 
and non-fatal injuries to the animals to the divisional 
inspectors are entirely satisfactory ? 

Mr. SHINWELL: The statistics are as follows :— 


1924. 1925. 1928. 1929.¢ 1930.+ 











Scotland (oe oe 48... 48 52 61 45... 22 50 42 26... 39 
Northern BE a 37 35 36 oe 18 28 31 30... 32 
Yorkshire oe .. % 81 7? a. Of 46... 65 70 SB... §6i1 
North Midland as SC 50 a . B acd Oe ec? ee 42 4 a 
North Western es us Os ua Buu @ 39 21 3 2 
Cardiff and Forest of Dean | 27 34 j... #8 46... 40 27 32 37 42 39 
Swansea aie ae “ee ao a i Lu. & 2... 41 23 31 29 28 34 
Midland and Southern 45 42 55 7... 43 26 37 39 36 36 

Great Britain 35 43 eT. Be Bu Bui Ba. Bx. =... 2 
See i ri (ii) Number of Horses and Ponies injured by accidents per 

1,000 Horses and Ponies employed. 

Scotland 28 oo ... 41... & 30 “%™.. 2... @ 36 25 
Northern ... a.m. Pe... mas. OF... 84 101 
Yorkshire 143... 167 . 166 . Ee ... TG xc ME ass SE ue TH 187 
North Midland 147 . 189 ~ Eee 193 . 160 96 ... 128 . 149 . 170 167 
North Western as 84 . 85 ao. F&F... 37 eo... Fu. & 41 
Cardiff and Forest of Dean 84 is {- 136... 126... 175 52 7 .m@ .. i .. 
Swansea as ae : i vce Se 98 . 120 49 84 81 ... 68 82 
Midland and Southern Se .: Bas Ee. a a. Te aw . 109 73 

Great Britain oe... 2 .. . 125 . 125 SG. ... i... 1 . i 124 





“® Mines idle for considerable | period owing» to disputes. 





+ The figures for the years 1929 and 1930 relate to the 12 months ended 30th June. ; 
The causes of the accidents are very varied, but many of them are caused by the horse or tub getting out of control, 


or by the horse stumbling or stepping aside. : 
The reporting of injuries to these animals is regulated by the Coal Mines Act, 1911, and I see no sufficient reason 


to ask Parliament to make any alteration. 


The welfare of the animals is carefully watched by competent inspectors. 
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Royal Veterinary College. 


Mr. OrMsty-Gore asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether the Government’s conditional offer of £150,000 
tv the Royal Veterinary College is confined to rebuilding 
on the present Camden Town site or would be equally 
available for acquiring a country site with a farm attached 
where training and research could be carried on in an 
environment more suitable than the present site in London? 

Dr. Appison: The committee appointed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bury St. Edmunds (Mr. 
Guinness) when Minister of Agriculture recommended 
unanimously that the college shoul! be rebuilt on the 
present site, and that recommendation, of which the 
grounds are stated in the committee’s report, was accepted 
both by the Government and by the Governors of the 
College. The Government contribution of £150,000 was 
therefore offered with a view to reconstruction on the 
present site. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore: Does the right hon. Gentleman 
regard himself as absolutely bound by the recommendations 
of this committee if a much cheaper site were available in 
the country, which would require much less expenditure, 
and would be more suitable for the purposes of the college? 

Dr. Appison : I do not wish to say that I am absolutely 
bound, but I understand that this report, after very con- 
siderable inquiry, was quite unanimous on the point. 

Lieut.-Colonel FREMANTLE: Is it not the case that, since 
that report, new arterial roads and tube extensions have 
been made, which involve a new consideration in connection 
with this proposal ? 

Dr. Appison : I do not think that the report was based 
on the question of transport. Other matters led to these 
recommendations. 

Viscountess Astor: Will women be allowed to go to this 
college? 

Dr. Appison: They are there now in large numbers. 

Mr. Price: Will the right hon. Gentleman bear in mind 
that veterinary research conducted in the middle of London 
is not exactly calculated to achieve its end? 

Dr. Appison: Of course, veterinary research is being 
carried on in a very large number of places, many of them 
outside London. 

e e e e e 


Imported Milk Regulations. 


Mr. Lampert asked the Minister of Health whether, 
as under the Milk and Dairies Order, 1926, the 
sale of milk from tuberculous cows for human consump- 
tion is forbidden, he will introduce legislation securing 
similar precautions with regard to imported milk products? 

Mr. GREENWOOD: Under the Imported Milk Regulations, 
1926, imported milk must be free from tubercle bacilli. 
As regards milk products, 1 am advised that there is not 
the same risk from the presence of tubercle bacilli as 
in the case of milk, and that imported products are in 
fact no more likely to be infected than milk products of 
home manufacture. I will, however, consider whether any 
further measures should be taken to safeguard the public 
against the risk of tuberculosis from the consumption of 
milk products. 

Mr. Lambert: Will the right hon. Gentleman kindly tell 
me whether the regulations for the control of imported 
milk are being carried out? 

Mr. GREENWOOD: So far as I am aware they are, but, 
if my hon. Friend has information showing that it has not 
been done, I shall be glad to receive it. 

Lord Eustace Percy: Did I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that there was not the same danger 
‘‘ from the presence ”’ of the bacilli or ‘‘ of the presence ’’? 

Mr. GrEENWoop: ‘‘ From the presence of.” 

Lord E. Percy: Is not the bacillus just as dangerous, 
whatever the medium by which it is conveyed? 

Mr. GrEENWoop: It is the “* presence ’’ of the microbe. 





(4) Accommodation for a stockman, who will look after 


and feed the animals. 
(5) Hostel accommodation for those who may wish to 


carry on continuous work in the institution. 
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N.V.M.A. Congress at Norwich, 
August 22nd-28th. 


List of Recommended Hotels. 


NORWICH HOTELS. 

Maid’s Head and Royal Hotels.--18s. 6d. single and 36s. 
double rooms per day. These are special terms for 
those attending Congress. Accommodation: Maid’s 
Head, ten single and six double rooms. Royal Hotel, 
25 single and 12 double. 

Beli Hotel.—En Pension--terms per week from £4 4s. 
(Available for a stay of five days or over.) Single 
room and breakfast, 8s. 6d.; double room and break- 
fast, 15s. 6d. Luncheon, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.; dinner, 
4s. 6d. Accommodation up to 90. 

Lansdown Private Hotel, Thorpe Road.—Terms: £3 3s. 
per week. Accommodation for ten. 

Annesley Private Hotel, Newmarket Road.—Two to three 
guineas per week or 12s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. per day. 
Accommodation : five double and 12 single. 

‘* Heathcote,’’ Unthank Road.—#£4 4s. per week single ; 
£3 15s. per week double ; 12s. 6d. per day. Accommo- 
dation; 14 single or double. 

‘* Evening Hill,’’ Cambridge Street.-£4 4s. per week 
single, inclusive; £6 6s. per week double, inclusive. 
Accommodation : 20. 

WkoOxHAM (seven miles from Norwich). 

Keys Hill Hotel—2#1 1s. per day or 12s. 6d. bed and 
breakfast (unlicensed). 

GREAT YARMOUTH (21 miles from Norwich). 

Queen’s Hotel.—Double rooms, 18s. to £1 1s. per head; 
single rooms from 17s. 6d. These are special inclusive 
terms for a stay of not less than four days. 

Victoria Hotel, Marine Parade, South.—17s. 6d. per day 
and from £5 15s. 6d. per week. 

GORLESTON-ON'SEA (23 miles from Norwich). 

Cliff Hotel.—£1 1s. per day; £7 7s. per week. 

Pier Hotel.—From £5 5s. per week. 

Lowestort (27 miles from Norwich). 

Hotel Victoria.—£6 6s. to £8 8s. per week. 

Esplanade Hotel.—£4 4s. to £6 6s. per week; 15s. to 18s. 
per day (unlicensed). 

CROMER (22 miles from Norwich). 

Marlborough Hotel.—£5 ds. to £7 7s. per week. 





Estate and Institute given for Surgical Research. 


The Council of the Royal College of Surgeons have 
accepted an offer from Mr. George Buckston Browne, 
F.R.C.S., to build and endow an Institution of Surgical 
Biological Research upon a 13-acre estate at Downe, near 
Farnborough, Kent, which he proposes to present to the 
College for this purpose. 

In his letter to Lord Moynihan, President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and the members of the Council, 
Mr. Buckston Browne states his belief that those who have 
added or are adding to the science and art of surgery 
are the greatest of all benefactors of the human race and 
the domesticated animal kingdom. He expresses, there- 
fore, a wish to form an institution in which surgeons, and 
particularly young surgeons, will have full opportunity for 
carrying out their investigations. 

The ultimate size and design of the building to be erected, 
and the form of equipment, service, and staff are not laid 
down by Mr. Buckston Browne, but for the needs of the 
present laboratory workers, and of those surgeons who 
are now seeking an opportunity for testing inferences 
drawn from the clinical observations of certain diseases, he 
proposes the following initial provisions :-— 

(1) Three or four laboratories where investigations can 
be made under the best conditions, or where living animals 
can be closely observed and cared for. 

(2) Houses for animals. 

(3) Accommodation for a chief attendant, skilled in 
laboratory methods. 
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Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


March 2nd.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meeting, at 
2 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1 :—Editorial, 4.30 p.m. 

-Annual Meeting of the Lancashire 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Man- 
chester. 

March 6th.—Meeting of the South-Eastern 

Division, N.V.M.A., at 10 Red 
Lion Square; W.C.1. Annual 
Dinner at the Holborn Restaurant. 


March 5th. 





March 
England Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mar. 13th.—Yorkshire Division, 
Dinner-dance at Leeds. 


N.V.M.A. ; 


Aug. 22nd-28th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Norwich. 


N.V.M.A. Congress at Norwich. 





The inclusion in our diary of events of the date- 
announcement of the Norwich Congress of the 
Association will, we trust, act as a timely reminder 
to members, not only that they must keep the 
period mentioned clear as a holiday week engage- 
ment, but that, August being the busiest month 
on the East Coast, early booking is essential if 
satisfactory accommodation is to be ensured. 

Elsewhere in this issue we publish a tariff list 
of the chief hotels in Norwich and adjacent towns 
on the coast, and if any guidance is desired, or 
difficulty experienced in the matter of securing 
accommodation, members can rely upon the will- 
ing assistance and co-operation of the Local 
Secretary of the Congress, Mr. H. Standley, junr., 
13, Orford Place, Norwich. 


R.C.V.S. Obituary. 
Coorer, Davin, Hundleby, near Spilsby, Lincs. 
Graduated Glasgow, May 26th, 1910. Died February, 10th, 
1931, age 50 years. 


The Late Mr. Archibald MacNeilage. 


British veterinarians will have learned with deep regret 
of the recent death of Mr. Arcnibald MacNeilage, editor 
and manager of The Scottish Farmer since its foundation 
in 1893, and for 50 years secretary of the Clydesdale Horse 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. MacNeilage 
wielded a facile pen and was eloquent in speech. He was 
never afraid to express his opinions or to back them up 
when challenged; and although he had many opponents 
he was universally esteemed and respected for his sincerity, 
his honesty and his uprightness of character. The strony 
position of The Scottish Farmer to-day and its world-wide 
popularity form a_ fitting and worthy monument to the 
man who was its editor during the 38 years of its existence. 


Royal Veterinary College Carnival. 


As the Royal Veterinary College announcement on page ii 
indicates, Mr. Raymond H. Holmes, the Honorary 
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Organiser, will be glad to receive the names of any members 
of the profession or their friends who are willing to assist as 
procession participants, collectors, souvenir and programme 
sellers in connection with the Carnival to be held on March 
5th in aid of the Poor Out-Patients’ Hospital of the College. 
The carnival procession will start at 11 a.m., proceeding 
by way of Prince of Wales Road, Kentish Town, via 
Adelaide Road and Swiss Cottage; thence to Finchley Road 
Station and Golders Green and by the North Circular 
Road to East Finchley. Highgate will be reached at 
3.30 p.m. and Tufnell Park at 4 p.m. Entries closed on 
February 19th, but forms for collectors may still be obtained 
from Mr. Holmes. In addition to classes for tradesmen’s 
decorated vehicles there are many classes of such an 
intriguing nature as ‘‘Emblematic Cars,’’ ‘‘ Masqueraders, ”’ 
etc, 
NEWMARKET Lapies’ EFFORT. 

A committee of Newmarket ladies are arranging a Bal 
Masqué at Newmarket on Tuesday, February 24th, in aid 
of the funds of the Royal Veterinary College. 

It is hoped that this announcement may catch the eye 
of some people who, although not able to attend the dance, 
may help with a donation towards the fund, which will 
be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, Miss Olga Griffiths, Park Gate, Newmarket. 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 

The Lord Lyon King of Arms has granted Letters 
Patent to the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. The Arms 
are as follows :— 

Azure, a saltire between a horse’s head couped in chief 
and in base a triple towered castle all Argent, masoned 
sable, windows, flags, and portcullis Gules, situate on a 
reck proper. 





Erratum.—In Professor Gaiger’s article on ‘‘ Bovine 
Pneumonia ’’ (page 171, last column, line 2) for ‘* one- 
half ’? read “‘ one calf.’’ 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his corresponderts. 


—_— 





R.C.V.S. Diploma Examinations: A Suggestion. 


To THE Epitor oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—The publication 6f the list of subjects to be taught 
in which examinations will be held, under the new ‘ Five 
Years’ Curriculum,’’ will naturally give rise to a con- 
siderable amount of discussion. So also will the plan to 
transfer the Christmas Examination to the beginning of 
the session and to lighten the lot of the student who fails 
in one subject only. Before these+have been discussed 
at any length, however, I would like to give publicity to 
the suggestion of a veterinary friend of mine, which might 
be discussed at the same time. 

It is, that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
should only conduct the Final Professional Examinations, 
the previous examinations being internal ones conducted 
by the various colleges. The Final Examination would, 
of necessity, cover a rather wider range of subjects than 
ii does at present—-such subjects as the candidate should 
know in order to become an efficient practitioner. 

We are virtually doing this at the present day with 
practitioners from abroad who, after a year’s study in 
this country, are permitted to present themselves for the 
Diploma Examination. Why not carry this a stage farther 
and recognise the internal examinations of our own 
Colleges? 

The scheme would have many advantages. It would 
solve the problem of drawing upon other professions for 
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our examiners. It would reduce the work of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. It would be more econo- 
mical—necessitating only a_ single set of travelling 
examiners instead of five. It would provide an extra source 
of revenue for the Colleges. It would solve the problem 
ot overlapping subjects, which is certain to arise when the 
new curriculum is put into operation—as examinations 
could be held at the end of the three terms instead of only 
twice (or once) in each session. (A subject requiring one 
term’s study would be disposed of at once and the student’s 
overtaxed memory given a fairer opportunity.) It would 
obviate the necessity of teaching for an examination and 
permit of teaching for instruction. 

It is not a convincing argument to hold that what was 
good for our predecessors is good for us. Evolution 
is essential in our profession as in others—we already have 
internal examiners! It does not surrender the already 
partly surrendered principle of the Single Portal. The 
final examination would ensure that the standard was kept 
high; and additional safeguards could easily be introduced. 
It is no criticism to urge that some college might lower 
its standard. The price for a low standard is ultimate 
extinction and it is well known that in the medical pro- 
fession students flock to the schools with the highest 
standard and neglect those with the lowest. 

There may be other and more serious objections to this 
plan which will only be revealed and corrected by a full 
discussion. I hope, Sir, that your readers will not hesitate 
to express their views on the subject. 

I am, etc., 
Tuomas W. M. CAMERON. 
Edinburgh. 
February 16th, 1931. 


Veterinary Advisory Officers. 


To tne Eptror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—In the current issue of the Record I notice that 
the Council of the University of Reading advertises that it 
** will shortly appoint an advisory officer.’? As your readers 
are aware, the whole subject of the Advisory Scheme, 
the nature and scope of the work of advisory officers, and 
its effect upon the interests and position of the general 
practitioners of the country, has recently been the subject 
of an enquiry by a special committee of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

This committee, in July last, addressed a letter to 
the Ministry of Agriculture generally deprecating the 
Advisory Scheme, and gave its opinion that the working 
of the scheme ‘ is seriously affecting the general practi- 
tioner,’’ and that, ‘‘ there is already evidence of country 
districts being depleted of their veterinary surgeons,’ as a 
result of its activities. 

This letter was read at a meeting of the North Wales 
Division, and, as reported in your issue of January 24th, the 
Division, after a full debate, passed a resolution, which, 
amongs' other things, said that it was of opinion “ that the 
duties prescribed for, and. enjoined upon, advisory officers, 
cannot be carried out without breaking the rules of pro- 
fessional etiquette governing all members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. Now, the National 
Veterinary Medical Association has, with I think the general 
approval of the profession, long established the principle 
of combined action for the protection of the interests of 
its members, by the formulation of its scale of remunera- 
tion in regard to appointments under public bodies, and 
no veterinary surgeon having due respect for his profession 
and himself, would to-day apply for appointments underpaid 
according to the prescribed scale. 

With regard to the appointment of advisory officers, 
it appears to me that new and much more serious con- 
siderations than that of remuneration arise, which deserve 
the attention of both the National Association and the Royal 
College. 

If the Council of the National Association is right in its 
cwn contention, that the Advisory Scheme is ‘* seriously 
affecting the general practitioner, and depleting the country- 
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side of its veterinary surgeons,” it is surely time the 
Association requested its members not to put in applications 
for, or accept, these appointments. 

If again, the members of the North Wales Division 
are right in their contention, that the duties of advisory 
officers as prescribed for them involve a breach of pro- 
fessional ctiquette, it would then appear that the remedy 
is in the hands of the Registration Committee of the 
Royal College. 

Common prudence would suggest, also, that any veteri- 
nary surgeon contemplating application for the Reading 
post, should first study the “‘ List of Duties of Advisory 
Officers,’’ published in your issue of January 24th, 

Yours faithfully, 
E. P. Epwarps. 
Mold, North Wales. 
February 8th, 1931. 





Questions to R.C.V.S. Council Candidates. 


To tHe Epitork OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—Like all other practitioners anxious about our living, 
| think before voting for any candidate at the forthcoming 
election of members of the Council we are entitled to know 
what every candidate’s view is on the following questions 
which so vitally affect our interests. 

Consequently, as an elector, may I, through your columns, 
put the following questions to each candidate and ask each 
to favour us with a reply, also through your columns, 
in terms which cannot be misunderstood. 

My questions are :- 

(1) Do you consider that advisory officers are necessary 
either in the interests of the country or of our profession ? 
Please answer YES or NO. 

(2) What action are you prepared to take to secure that 
the rights of practitioners be protected against such organi- 
sations as the P.D.S.A.? 

(3) What are you personally prepared to do— 

(a) to preserve the horse from extinction ; 

(b) to stimulate the animal rather than the arable side 
of agriculture ? 

Yours truly, 
C. Wentwortn Exam. 

8, Roscommon Street, 

Liverpool. 

February 11th, 1931. 


The Haig Statue. 


To tHe Epiror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—The controversy over the Haig Statue appears 
to be drifting away from what really matters. 

It is obvious that a Field-Marshal must be represented 
on harseback. 

There is only one equestrian sculptor in this country worth 
mentioning, namely, Mr. Adrian Jones, who sculptured the 
magnificent memorial over the Arch outside Hyde Park, 
and many other fine equestrian pieces. 

The whole dispute would be at an end if an artist wh: 
really understands horses were entrusted with the task. 

Yours truly, 
Hitpa BrssFt. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following : 

Reports of meetings of the Lancashire and the Yorkshir« 
Divisions, N.V.M.A., from Messrs. J. Spruell and S. Sharp 
respective Hon. Secretaries. 

Communications from Mr. W. P. Blount (Edinburgh), 
Principal J. F. Craig (Dublin), Messrs. C. V. Dayus 
(Dunedin, New Zealand), J. W. Edington (Sheffield), 
George N. Gould (Southampton), Professor W. Kearney 
(Dublin), Mr. G. B. Purvis (Federated Malay States), 
Messrs. W. Tweed (Sheffield), and C. Weighton (Dunedin, 
New Zealand). 











